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ABSTRACT 

The manual provides a systematic set of procedures 
for planning, developing, and evaluating a guidance or pupil 
personnel sirvices program in a school system. The report is 
presented in two parts; the first describes in some detail the 
various steps in the entire systems planning model, The essence of a 
Systems approach is to orient planning around pre- stated goals and 
with evaluative data fed back into the system for the purpose of 
altering goals and/or programs for maximum effectiveness. The second 
section of the manual describes the implimtntation of the plan during 
the course of a school year to ascertain its workability. The manual 
might enable other school systems to carry out the planning function 
for pupil personnel services by adapting the systems approach to 
local needs and resources, Refirences are included, (Author/SES) 
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* 

k SYS^MS APPROACH TO TTffi DEVELOPtENT OF PUPIL PERSONNEL 

SIRVICIS 

INTRODUCTION 

The demand for accmintability in education has led to an increasing 
intareit in systems approaches to the planning and daveiopmant of edtica^ 
tlonal programi. The eisence of a systemi approach is to Driant planning 
around pre-stated goali with prograci functions linked directly to tha 
attaiiment of these goals end with evaluatlva data fed back Into tha 
system for the purpose of altering goals' and/or programs for maximum 
effeetiveness* A second tnajor aspect of the iystemg approach is the 
concern for compreheniivaness In planning , This means that any syitem 
Is understood in Its relation to largar systtoi and to smaller subsystems. 
Thusp no part of a system operates In isolation from other parts and both 
the operation of the parts and how those parts relate to aach other and 
to larger systams is understood in the planning. Any educational gy stamp 
therefore^ that wants to hold Itself accountable for its accompllihments 
or lack thereof needs to take some kind of iygtems approach to planning 
and evaluation. 

While considerable effort has gone into the development of perform- 
ance objectives in a wide variety of currlcular areas and levels p and 
into improved planning for the deiivery of Instructional services, there 
has been relatlvaly little development of pupil personnel sarvlce.^^ along 
systema lines. At the Mmm time there has been a CTOslderable shift of 
CT^haals within pupil personnel toward the central task of leamliig 
around ^Ich school systems are organised. Thm needg therefore ^ to In- 
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Letrate theie services into the related itist^ctional subaystems of the 
school is of great importance. 

In addition to thle need to integrate pupil personnel servicee 
more closely to inatructlon, there Is the considerable difficulty of 
establishing a bails for accountability trtien servicea are largely 
geared to meeting more affective than cognitive student needa^ Indeed ^ 
there are few goals for pupil personnel san/iceg that can adaquately be 
met by these serviees alofte* Aeeountablllty for meeting these goals 
mtist Bomehow be shared with other subsystems in the educational enter- 
prise 5 instruction being only the major one. 

This project was conceived as an effort to meet the need for ex- 
ploring the feasibility □£ a systOTie approach to ptipil personnel ser- 
vices in the context of an entire school syitem, Ihe grant for this 
undertaking was made for the ^rpoie^ of planning, rather th^ Implementa- 
tion, and this report reflects the results of flils planning effort. 

Project Sage (Systems ^proach to Guidance and Education) Itself 
followed a systems model. However, in applying the model (Figure 1) 
specifications had to be adapted to the constraints of our situation 
and this led to a nimber of variations in ^at was done. In process 
the cmicept of what we were working toward was also altered* Ihe net 
result of this some^at experimental , trial and error,, approach did 
enable us to identify some modlf iQatlons in certain procedures that 
were not actually used In our planning. 

In order to maximize the value of this report, therefore, we are 
presenting the report In two parts. The first part will describe In 
some detail the varlws steps In the entire systems plmnlng model 
ERXC ^i^** we worked out in the course of the project year* This model 
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incorporates procedures that were developad alsawhara but whieh are 
directly applicable to this type of planning, flie model also rifleGte 
the Improvements that we were able to Identify after soma lass succesi- 
ful proeeduras ware first tried. In effect ^ then^ this model represents 
a comblnEtlon of procedures that ware actually utilized and proceduree 
that represent modifications of ^at was actually dona in our local 
planning. In that senses the model Is more "Ideal" than what we actually 
tried out. 

In order for readers to see how the model was applied ^ however , the 
second part of the report will describe what was aQtually done during 
the course of the year^ including prasentatlons of most of the data that 
were collacted. It will be evident how the **real life activity" varied 
from the systems modal wa are presenting* 

The purpoie of this report Is to enable other systama to carry 
out the planning fmictlon for guidance or pupil personnel iarvlcei by 
following a aystemi approach » Our own efforts to simulate or test 
these planning procedures have enabled us to develop sufficiently de- 
tailed spealficatldns to enable others to follow the same approach or 
to adapt the approaeh readily to local needs and resources* The second 
part of the report will contain most of the illustrative material* 

Where procedures have been Incorporated tvcm other sourcasp the 
reference to thoie sources will be cited* We reaommend that the ln« 
^ terested reader refer directly to those sources for further detail, 
ITia report will contain a general list of useful references to ^Ich 
any user of the systems approach will want to refer for detailed In- 
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formation on certain procedures. Our effort hert has been to bring 
scmo of these varying approaches together in one integrated systems 
model. 

Tffl: 5YSTEM3 MODEL 
The syatemB model for program developinent that evolved from our 
project is shown in Figure 2. ITiis model essentially establlBhed a 
set of Interrelated procedures which, when carried out sequentially, 
represent a sy stems approach to the plannini, Impletnentation , and 
evaluation of pupil personnel services. Obviously, however, the model 
can be applied to the development of other educational systema. 

The model shown in Figure 2 was developed by combining elements 
of similar existing models , such as the one shown in Figure 1, and 
from the experiential learning on the project during tdilch we actually 
worked through certain aspects of the planning function. 

The purpose of this first section of our report, then, is to pro- 
vide an operating manual for carrying out the various steps in this' 
model. More detailed specifications are provided for some parts of the 
msiml than for others. There should be sufficient flexibility in each 
of the various procedures to permit adaptation to whatever local con- 
straints on time and other resources exist. 

One other general observation should be made clear at the outset. 
This model is designed to become an on "going operational part of any 
pupil personnel program. It Is not intended to be a "one-shot" opera- 
tion after ^leh the job is done and the model can be retired, Ratfitr, 
the model Is Intended for constant recycling, jAi&t Is known as a "closed 
loop Byatem," and ahmm by the feedback signal path from subsysttn II. 0 
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to Bubsyatem 1.0. This will keep the aystem dynmic artd chanilng as 
new needs are Identlflad er as priorities change, or as eertaln pro- 
grama are found to be Ineff active. 

The remainder of this parft of the report will be devoted to more 
detailed specif icatlons, Including aome additional flowcharts, of 
each of the 11 subsy stems in this model. 

MEEDS ASSESSmT 
A nflflds assessment is essentially the identification of client 
demand for services. The needs asaeasment model presented herel| is 
baaed on deelBlon maker validity. In other words, the needs assess- 
ment data is collected for declBlon makers to use in making decisions. 
If certain needs are to be met by an enterprise they will be met be- 
cause decision makers in the enterprise deeided on policies and pro- 
grams to meet them. The invQlvement of decision makers throughout 
this systems approach -will be evident from this report. 

Figure 3 represents the needs assessment model. It contalnB 12 
major operations. As in any of the models presented in this report, 
variations are possible, but having a model to depart from makei any 
set of procedures more systematic than it would otherwlBe be. 
1.0 Identify Decision Makers 

Hie system Is implemented by whomever Is going to take reBponsl- 
blllty for conducting the needs assessment. This could, of eourse, be 
an Important decision maker. If so, the list of decision makerB would 
include the person doing the needs assessment. The list should be as 

lAdapted from a model developed by Mehard T. Oofflng, School of Iduca- 
tion. University of Massaehusetts, 4^erstj ttass. 
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complete as possible ^ ranging f rom mmbars of tha board of adueation to 
eotmselors and teaQhers. ^ay should be Idantifled by n^e, If in- 
dlvldualsj or by Che group if the group makes declBions ae a groups 
2.0 Prl^rtiga Deeialon Makers 

Ttia daclsion makers should be ranked tram, most importTOt to least 
Important, Hiere ii mora than one ^y to eonsider importaneep however ^ 
the list Qould be ranked by hierarchieal Importanoep ^Aiich would put 
someone like the Superintendent of Schools at the top. Or it cmild be 
ranked in order of the timing of need for partloular data (^o needs 
data first)* Or the list eould be ranked acoording to the neoessity to 
attend to a particular decision m^ar in order for thingi to happen 
most effeetively^ 

If the list li priortized in more than one way it can be merged 
by averaging the ranks or picking off the ranks from the different lists 
to establish m overall prlDrlty« 

In the cont^t of pupil personnel It is posiible that the Director^ 
for eae^^ple, would raerge as the most Important decision maker even 
though he would not be the most Important decision mAer in.the total 
eysttm, ThiB would be a priority based on need for data, Hhe director 
may^ in factp be one to conduct the needs assesmentp 
3,0 Identify Clients 

Ihe clients to be identified are those of the most l^ortanc de- 
cision maker. If you are working with more than one decision md&%v 
each should be asked p ^o are your clients? Thm obvious asra^tlon 
that the dllents are the studenCi doii not ntcissarlly always hold true. 
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In any case, it is likaly that each decliion maker will hava more than 
ona sat of clients* A complete list should be davelopad for each 
decision m^er ^th whom you will work, 
4.0 Priortize Clients 

As with the priortization of decision iQEkers, there are iaveral 
ways to conceive of priorities* The importanca of the client to the 
decision maker li the most obvious. The urgency of attending to certain 
clients^ i.e, the level of dlsaatlifaction of certain ellants, could be 
the basis for prior tizlng. Or the eKtent of the daelsion maker's ig- 
norance of the needs of certain clients could be the basis. Clearly, 
the deeisJ n ^er can identify and priortlie clients in any meaning- 
ful way, Thus, the cllenti could be *'non-collega bound students" or 
sOTie other specifically defined group* 
5,0 Define Domain of Concern 

The deelaion maker is also asked^ What is your domain of conQetTi? 
Here the Intent is to have the decision mdEerCs) with whom you are 
working describe the domain or subsystem trtth which he la most concerned* 
nils descriptiOTi should nut be absolutely oomplate because that might 
tend to box In the cllentii too much wlien their respgnses are elicited* 
But the description shou:;.cl iiiont^^ the major parts of the domain 
sufficiently to make It Gieuif ^at is of concern* 

Ifk the pupil personnol services area, for examplej the domain of 
concern to the decision maker might be the *^lgh school guidance pro- 
graBii" A description of this demaln ought to include the major Qom^ 
ponent parts of that domain such as college advising, progrmi planning, 
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Gouniallngs career guidanee, etc. The final deserlptidn must be clear#d 
with the declslpTi maker, 
6,0 Relate Don^in to Clients 

This Is a bridging prpceea to Insurt that the ellmts of coneem 
to the decision maker are dlreetly involved ^th the domain of coneem* 
For example, a given decielon mdcer might include itudents, parents, and 
teaehera on his list of elimts* This decision maker may have more than 
one domain of Gonceimj but the "^idance domain" would not relate to 
the teaeher clients as clearly as the "inatruotlonal domain," ais 
partlmilar operation is in the model primarily to make eKpllelt the need 
to clarijEy the relationihip between domain and clients • 
7,0 Identify Client Needs 

First you establish contact with the highest priority client of 
the highest priority decision maker, Furnish the client with the des- 
cription of the domain of cmceni of the decision maker. Then ask the 
client to imagine the domain In its desired state from his point of 
view, miat would you desire this domln to be for yourself and others? 
Biis is a general description of the proeedura to be followed. 

Concretely you mst decide how to establish contact with the climts* 
If the Clients are students, they constitute a group that acts as IndlvH 
IdualSp In this case you would need to sample the group and generalize 
from the sa^^le. In smipling from such a large group It is Important 
^ that the sample be as reprasentatlve as posslbli boys and girls i 
college and non-collage; all grade levels; ecc, 

EKLC 
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Hie fom of CDntact is another consideration, ^rhe proGedurea out- 
lined hare make it feasible to contact a relatlvaly few number of 
clients on a one-to-one basis. Each client may generate a considerable 
amount of naads data that will be rapresentative of many other students. 
Or the contacts cmild be made in small groups, 

aert is also the issue of how constrained you will iMke the form 
of the respDnses. By formalizing the general question posed above in 
a survey or questionnaire ^th several response possibilities you can 
collect TOCh more data from more people with greater affielency, Hqw« 
ever, you would lose in richness and diversity. Infomatlon that could ^ 
not be encampassed in the standardized form would be lost. The indivi- 
dual contact with a few studenti can also have other beneflte in the 
fom of coimnunlcatirij* Interest and concera for student opinions in a 
pifaonal way/ In any case, local conditlona will dictate somewhat how 
the contact with the client Is made and the form in which the date w:l11 
be elicited, ^ 

The data elicited netdi to be recorded. Careful written notes on 
what Is said or audio tapes would be two standard ways to record data* 
The audio tapes would need to be transcribed In whole or part for later 
use. Generally speaking, if the approach is made on an individual vx 
small group basli as few constraints a§ poisible ihould be placed on 
how needs are exprasaed by the clients. 
8,0 Analyse Client Needs > 

Should the ntadi data be collected in some standard form such as 
a quiatlonnaires the proceii for ahary^ing this data would have been 
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built into th© questiomiaire. Undoubtedly some simple counting approach 
would be involved. Data collQcted in, the form of notes or transcribed 
audio tapas Is handled differently. 

This data should be broken dowi into a series of unitary statements ^ 
one statement per lina^ For exraiple, a client may make the following 
atatement* 'T^ellj I'd like to be able to drop into the guidance office 
and talk over perional things that are on my mind ^en I feel the need, 
1 also want somaone who can give me good information ^en I need it or 
can tell ma ^ere to get information, I want to be given straight ad- 
vice on what courses count toward what programs and not be mislead. If 
I have a complaint about the ichool I*d like to be able to get a hear- 
ing from the counielor and expect that something mil at least be tried 
to corrtat things J' This itatemant would be broken down Into a series 
of unitary itatementB like tills f 

talk over personal things 
get good information from counaalors 
leafn where to get good Information 
straight advice on eourseB for different programi 
can eKpress complaints about school 
can get action on COTiplaintB expressed 
Thii analysis should be cheeked with the client to be sure it is 
as complete as the client can make it. This process could be carried 
out by showing the lists to other clients and asking them to add to the 
list if they fael something is missing. This llifc should eliminate 
ovarlapplng or duplicate stattments, Just be sure that nothing is left 
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out that someone has Included, 
9.0 PrlortiEe Client Needs 

Once a complece list of needs stateraenCs Is completed, the list 
should be given to the clients for prior tiaiiig, Ttm same CDnslderations 
must he made of how many to sample and in ^^at way. However, it may be 
easier to prepare a form through which large apples of studetits could 
help establish priorities. 

Throughout this systems approach the procese of eatablishing priori- 
ties occurs several times. We have already noted that the decision 
makers were priortiEed. The necessity for this is clear. Every person 
and every situation that needs attention cannot usually be attended to 
^^en resources are scarce or at best not unlimited. Clients will have 
many different needs but the school or "domain of concern'' cannot 
necesaarily respond to all of those needs, or at least not respond ade- 
quately to all of them. 

When lists to be prlortized are not very long or not very complex, 
as is a list of decision makers, then some kind of rank ordering is a 
good way to proceed. When a list is very long and/or the items to be 
ranked are very complex then a more absolute rating scale for each Item 
can be very useful. Rarik ordering places items on a list in relation 
to each other but does not indicate hm important a given Item may be. 
A rating scale can identify each item in teims of the degree of Impor- 
tance attached to the item without regard for the Importance of other 
Items, In pi'aetlce, o£ course , sona combination of the two procedures 
Q -lay be necessary in order to establish that among many items, all eon- 

ERIC 



sidared to be of some importance, some are more important than others* 
ThuSp In tha caie of client needij the list could be ranked from most 
important to least Important (or along dimensions of urgency or time)j, 
or each need could, be rated in terms of a scale and the highest rated 
needs would become the most important relative to needs rated lower. 

A uieful rating system we developad utilized a four point scale 
with the importance of each point on the acale carefully defined. 
Theee definitions can be altered to fit the type of ItKne being rated* 
In the case of needs the rating scale could be deflnad like this* 

1 Hi^ast Importance : If this need were not met It would cause 
me considerable difficulty and create further problems for me that 
would not develop if the need were being met. 

2 - Important : If thli need were not met I would have difficulty 
and poesibly further problCTis as a result but not as troublegame as a 
failure to meet a #1 need, 

3 Dagirable i If thla need were mat adequately it would make my 
life much bgtter and more effective but I could still cope if it were 
not being met ar' ^/viately* 

4 « Useful I It would be useful to my life If this need ware metp 
but if it were not mmt 1 would not be caused any real difficulty. In 
other words ^ I could get along fine without this need being met* 

From a large number of such rankings each Item on the list could 
have an avaraga rank computed (probably to one or two decimals)* Clear 
ly^ thoae needs with average rank of two (2) or lass would be the needs 
-that would be considered most important. Itony needs statemants in a 
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list like thia mil be found to be interralated with other naadi such 
that clue tare of important needs can be identified. In any case, ^at 
is important in this step of the needs assesBment is to datarmlne which 
are the most imporcant needs so that chose neada will receive the most, 
attention from the decision maker (s)* ' 
10^0 Opera tlohalige Cliant Naada 

This step is of considerable importance at other points in the 
overall eyetam as well as in needs asaesiment^ Kie procedure involved 
la to take the abstract 5 "fuz^y" needs statements rad put th^ in terms 
that are directly observable behaviors or atatea* The question aaked 
is- How would I know that need if I saw it? 

The details of this procedure will be described under the section 
on operatlonailElng goals* These procedures 3 however ^ should^ essentially 
be carried out with the clients^ In other words ^ the procedure is ex^ 
plained to your clients and they do the operatlonallzlng with your help* 
Since this la a rather time consiuning project^" you obviously begin with 
the most important needs and deal eKcluslvaly with them. Should there 
be time to move to less important naede that is fine* 

The procedure of operatlonailzing Is Important because needs will 
eventually be translated into objectives that must. In turnp be 
aeaeesed as part of an evaluation* To do this requires that there be 
some behavioral evldenca that la observable in order to know whether 
objectives are being attained and needs being mat. 

If a fomal needs assessment is carried out then the. operatlonal- 
iiing process here can be tied in to the operatlonaliglng of goals 
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later as the two will be Intertwined in any case, 
11,0 Report Data to Decision Maker 

Since the presupposition of this needs assessment model is thau 
it is being conducted for a decision makarj it is obviously important: 
to report the data to him. The data, of course ^ are reported for the 
domain of concern o£ each decision maker. The decision maker needH to 
know what data comee itm. ^at clients. Ultimately ^ the decision 
maker should receive in oper.^tionallzed form the most important need 
of the most important client. The dacision makers it is anticipated, 
will then utili2a this data to make decisions about policies and pro- 
grams in the domain of concern, 
12_pQ Evaluate Process 

Every system needs evaluative feedback so it can become self 
correcting* Needs asaesOTient is no different. Your needs assessment 
may have "bugs'- in it, One way to find this outj given the assimption 
of thli modelj is to find out how the data were used by the decision 
maker. The questione to be asked and analyzed are these r 

What decisions were made subsequent to the provision of the data? 

What data that were providjidwr© used In making these decisions? 

OTiat data that were providedvare not used In making these 
dacisions? 

What data were not provided but ^are dacisions were made that 
could have utilized such data? 

The hiihest poislble efficiency and effectiveness of the procegg 
wili be attained if all the rtlavant daelslons utilised all the data 
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.prdvlded, no data was left unused in decision making, and no decisions 
were made for which there was no relevant data available. That seldom 
happens, but an evaluacion will tell you how close you came. 

Tlie evaluative process,, involving the decision maker as It doeg, 
can serve to modify the process of needs assessment as it is conducted 
for other decision makers or other clients later. 

smro GOALS 

A goal is a statament of Intent or directionality toward the 
attainment of a desired state, or- condition. Goal statements are 
always broad or abstract. Th&y are necessary and important because 
they are a shorthand way of pointing toward a desirable end result. 

One characteristic of goal statements la that they all sound Im- 
portant. This Is a natural consequance of goals being stateTnents of 
desired ends. It la likely to follow that if a goal li not achieved 
or not achieved effectively then certain undesirable consequences will 
occur. Because goals are important, almost by definition, It Is im- 
portant to do something about their attainment, That Is where the sub- 
sequent steps in our system come in. But first we need to know what 
the goals of the enterprise are. 

Tht first thing to be aware of Is that ultimately goals are goals 
Of someone. They are not disembodied abstractions handed dowi from on 
high. They are choices of direction that are made by a person or 
group. In any organisation the goals are the goals of the declslcm 
Q makeir(s) whether written down or in somebody's mind, in planning, then, 
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It is iTiiportant that any sec of goal statements for an anterprisa or 
domain of Concerti meet with the support and approval of the most im- 
portant daclalon makers in the enterprise. 

Goal statements, of course ^ can originate from any source and 
the best sets of goal scateraents are those thit result from the inputs 
of many different persons. But if a needs assessment has been con-- 
ducted, the major sourca of goal statements can come from an analysis 
of needs. A need tuimed into a positive statement becomes a goal* 
nius, the nmd^ "to feel happy and secure^" becomes the goal, -^feeling 
happy and secure," 

We are concerned here about goals for an enterprise and one way 
to begin developing such goals (aisumlng a start from scratch) is to 
ask various relevant pergons to say what their goals are for the 
enterprise. ^ Decision makers are the most important people to ask. 
Cllentfl can and should be asked 5 although if client needs have been 
thoroughly aeseised goal statements based on those needs should be 
relevant to the concerns of the clients* 

Eesentiallyp the process involves collecting a large number of 
such itatements of Intentlonality, eKpressed ineofar as possible as 
outcomes or end reiults, and than placing these statements In a single 
list that will be tested for its eomplateness with the important 
decision makers , 

The proceii of goal stating Ig one that mast take the total system 
into account in order for the goals to be both meaningful and Integrated, 

ERiC 
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For example, goals for guidance or pupil parsonnel services need to be 
related to the overall goals of the school system, as well as to the 
goals of other major subsystems such as curriculum and instniction. 
Furthermore, the specific goals of the high school guidance program, 
for example, nead to be related to the goals of the total guidance 
program at all leveli. If goals do not enist for larger relatad parts 
of the enterprlsa, th#.n you may need to give attention first to stating 
goals for the larger part(s) to which your part is most closely relatad, 
In most caeesj this means you need total school systam goals to be coni» 
plemantad by your pupil par eonnel subsystem goals. 

Fortunately J goals do not need to be created from scratch* There 
are many eKlstlng sets of goal statements that ^can form the basis for 
the itattmant of goale that will be agreed upon for your part of tha 
enterprise. Some of these goale statements will appear In the second 
part of this raport. Wiat needs to be done to make these goal state- 
mente relevant to your enterprise ig to edit or reword them to suit 
your needs, or choose selective ly from those available. The important 
thing in this particular part of the overall proeesi is to come up with 
as canplate a list ag posilble since your list will be prlortlsed and 
the moat important goals Idantlfled, 

Edueatlonal goals have been claislflad genarally into three broad 
catagoiflesi cognitive (knomng), affective (feeling), and psychomotor 
(doing), 1 These categories have provided a convenient way for both 



ERJC ^^QQ^i Benjamin^ A TaHonomy of Edueatlonal Qbiectiveg . Lonpian, Green, 
™™flj| Co. , 1956. 
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differentiating goals and for creating an awareness of tha fact that any 
given goal does not address iteelf to all Important areas of human 
growth in educational settings, 

A similar taxonomy has been craated for guidance goals and have 
utilized this taxonomy in building both goals and objeetives for 
guidance and pupil personnel services. This taxonomy stems froin the 
work of Frank Wellman^ University of Missouri, in the funded National 
Study of Guidance several years ago,^ 

Wellman'a t^onomy was intended to Identify those domains in . 
which guidance makes the major contribution, Thm three domains identi- 
fied were the educational , the vocational , and the social. Within 
each of these domaing goali and objectives are identified by categories 
that provide for Inmediatej Intermediate, and long ranga goals, Hie 
categories are specified as foliowe- 

1*0 Perceptuallzatlon Obiectlves t The development of awareness 
and differentiations of relevant envirormiental and self variables. 

Ipl Environmental Orientation : Knowledge and understanding 
of educational, VQCatlonal J and social opportunities t requirements ^ 
and aKpeatations, ' 

1*2 Self Orientation : Knowledge and understandingi of abilities, 
limitations. Identities , feelings , and motivations relevant to educa- 
tional, vonational^ and social development. 

2.0 Concep tua l±mt 1 on Qb j e c t ive s ■ The process of analysing rela- 
tionihlpsj making predictions, evaluating consequences, and taking 
actions relevant to education, vocational, and social goals. 
2 

Q Reprinted in Sullivan and O'Hare, Accountability in Pupil Person nel 
ERJC Servicei . California Personnel and GuldanGe~l^"sociationV 
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2,1 Directional Tendeiiclei * ForEraalatlon of decisions and plans, 
and the development of interests rnd value attachments which result in 
increasing gtability and consistancy in mDvement toward educational, 
vocational and social goals, 

2*2 Adaptive and Adiuscive Behavio r; Developtnent of coping 
behavior to meet educational, vocational , and social requirements and 
eKpectatlons . 

3,0 Generalizatlonal Oblectlveg - The development of a behavior 
pattern typified by consistency^ CQmnltment, effectiveness, and autonomy. 

3*1 Accomnodation ! The psychQ-soclal ability to cope with 
cultural and envirormental demands, 

3*2 Satlaf action : ^e Interaal self interpretations of environ- 
mental transactions, 

3,3 Master y: The congrueney of expected or predicted achieve- 
mant with external criteria of achievement. 

For each of these . categorlas In each domain Wellman has a general 
goal statement. These goal statements are excerpted below and ntmbered 
according to the categories given above. 
Educational pCTnain Goale 

1*1 For the student to become knowledgeable about the educational setting 
with in which he ^ operates « 

1*2 For the etudent to develop an accurate perception of hlmgelf In his 
educational environment* 

2.1 For the student to synthesize facts and knowledge pertaining to hlm- 
gelf and the educatlDnal setting into a rational and useful order. 
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2.2 For the student to develop adaptive atid adjustive behaviors for thfe 
aehievement of self and socially derived educational goals. 

3.1 For the student to develop and to use consistently effoctive copiag 
behavlorB in response to Qducational demands* 

3.2 For the student to interpret his school iiivolveinent as meaningful 
and satiafying to him, 

3r3 For the student to follow through and complete his long range educa- 
tional plans, 

3.4 For the student to experience personal growth as a result of contin- 
ual TQodiflcation of his ideas ^ values , and eKpertenees, 

VQCatlona^l Domain Goals 

1.1 For the student to becoma eonsclous of the varioua "life styles" 
associated with the world of work* 

1.2 For the student to develop an accurate perception of himself in 
relation to the "world of work J' 

2.1 For the gtudant to eyntheslEe facts and knowledge pertaining to hini- 
self and the work world into a rational and useful order. 

2.2 For the student to develop an effective organisation of work toward 
the achievement of occupational goals through develaping adaptive 
and adjustive behaviors, 

3.1 For the atudent to coramlt himself to his chosen vocation. 

3.2 For the student to Interpret his chosen vocation as meaningful and 
satisfying to him. 

3*3 For the student to follow through and completa his long range voca- 
tional plans* 

Social Domain Goali 

1*1 For the student to become knowledgeable of the social setting within 
^ich he operates - including such groups as his fMillyp peers ^ and 
significant others, 

1.2 For the student to davalop an accurate and satisfying perception of 
himself mth regards to the social groups with lAlch he affiliates 
(family^ peersp and significant others). 
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2.1 For the studeiit to aynthesize facts and knowledge pertaining to 
himself and his social groups into a rational and useful order. 

2.2 For the student to develop an effective organization of efforts 
toward achlevamanc of satisfying and ucaeptable social- relationships 
tlirough the devalopmcant of adaptive and adjustiva social behaviors, 

3.1 For the student to develDp and to use eonsistently effective coping 
behaviors in response to the demands of the social groups (family,"' 
peers, and significant others) with which he affiliates. 

3.2 For the student to interpret his involvemQnt in social activities 
(with normative toleranceB) as meaningful and satisfying to him. 

3.3 For the student to continue a display of productive social behavior 
that is within normative toleratices. 

3.4 For the student to experience social growth as a result of continual 
modification of his ideas, values, and social experiences. 

As should be evident from this list of goals there is a develDp- 
mental sequence built into the taxonomy such that if we view a set of 
goals over the entire span of the school system, K-12, some of these 
goals would be inappropriate for some levels, some would need modifi- 
cation for certain levels. But they do provide an orderly, rational 
set of guidarice goals from which a locally comprehensive statement of 
goals could be derived, 

FRIORTIZE GOALS 

The general approach to the prlortizatlon of goals Is the same as • 
that discussed earlier for prlortizatlon of needs. Ihera are a few 
additional conslderatlone here, however, that bear mentioning. 

Whereas In the case of needs it was the clients that were asked to 
set the priorities, in the case of goals it is the decision m^er(s) who 
sets the priorities. This is in keeping with our basic assumption that 
both what the goals are and what goals are Important in an organization 
are determined finally by the most important decision maker(s). 



Of course, the process by which priorities get established in any 
organiEation can Include the Inputs of mairy different poop la in Lite 
hidrarchy. Any given decision maker can choose to accept dm priori Li c^ 
of chose tnost concerned with a given domain. Certainly the pupil per- 
sonnel services staff would have mich to say as to what should have 
highest priority. But unless the ^most important decision maker will 
accept that priority there will be conflict and difficulty with Imple- 
mentation, 

Ag to the method for prior tiding ^ we recOTmend the rating scale as 
the beet tneans for identifying the highest priority goals. Here the 
dascrlptlons of the four points on the scale would be altered sbmewliat. 
Here la a suggested aeale* 

1 - Highest Importance : Development of opera tlonalized objectives, 
aesegsment procedures and criteria^ and program plans with full implemen- 
tation to be carried out for the coming year, 

2 - Important I Davelopment of operatlonallged objectives, assessment 
procedures and criteria^ and program(s) should be planned. Implementation 
of program and aasessment procedures ^ however ^ should be contingent on 
time and raeources available after the effort made on #1 goals. General 
progress in meeting these goals should be informally monitored, 

3 - Desirable s Operationalized objectives^ assessment criteria and 
procedures p and progrmi(s) should be developed as time allows. Implemen- 
tation will be held up pending the availability of resources, 

4 - Ueefui s K&^farthar action on these goals to be taken until such 
time as they are either asslgni^^-^4gher priority or until sufficient 
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time and resources become available to enable the development of opera- 
tionalized objectives, assessment procedures, and programs, 

Tlia clear imijlicatioti oi" this rating scala is to Identify those 
goals for which rasources - time, money, enargy - will be inmiediately 
connnitted to sea that they are attained. In the context of this 
systems approach. Chat means the development of operationalized oh- 
jecclves, assessment procedures, and the programs or taske through 
^^ich the goal will be attained. 

As many different relavant cohstituencles as possiblQ should 
rate each goal on the list and the ratings averaged for purposes 
of identifying the highest priority goals. If that order of Import- 
ance is acceptable to the decision maker (s) Involved then the sub- 
sequent work can proceed on that basis. In the final analysis, only 
those goals that are most important to the decision maker will be 
worth csTEmiitting effort to since implementation depends on the de- 
cisions that declalon makers in the organization make. 

OPESATIONALIZE GOALS 
Thm procedure for operationalizlng goals is the same procedure 
that you would use to operationallze needs. Simply substitute the 
word needs for the word goals in the system that is described below 
and you will come out the same way, 

Operationalizlng goals, some t ime s . called goal ahalysls, is the 
means whereby performance objectives are written. Any systems 
approach mist make the leap frOTi abstract goals to performance ob- 
Jectivea or the system cannot be evaluated. This step thus assumes 
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crucial importance in the whole process. 

Figure 4 simmarizes the process as described by Robert Mager 
in hla book Goal AnalyBlg (1972). Because of the ready availability 
Of this resource we shall only give a smmiary of the process. Further 
details and many illustrations are to be found In the book and anyone 
undertaking this procedura will find the book an indispensable rasource. 

Frotn page 72 of Mager' s book here is a smnmary of the process^ 

Step One: Write down the goal. 

Step Two: Jot doroi, in words and phraaeSj the perfomances that, 
if achieved 3 would cause you to agree the goal is 
achieved* 

Step Ihreei Sort out the jottings. Delete duplicationg and un- 
wanted Items. Repeat Steps Onm and Two for any re- 
maining abstractions (fu^zles) conaidered important. 

Step Four: Write a Gomplate statement for each performance^ des- 
cribing the nature^ quality^ or amount you will con- 
sider accaptable. 

Step Five: Teat the statements with the question. If someone 

achieved or demonstrated each of these performances, 
would I be willing to say he has achieved the goal? 
When you can answer yes^ the analysis la flnlahed. 

This process will obviously result In saveral performance state- 
ments for each goalp no one of which by itself would necessarily repre- 
aent the attainment of the goal, but taken together over time the 
accomplighment of several of these performances would be a good Indi- 
cator of goal attainment, 

Operationaliglng goals or wltlng performance objectives is a 
team effort* No one person by himself is likely to be able to produce 
enough good performance objectives. But small groups working together 
to pool their wisdom and insights can write many good performance ob- 
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lectives. This meaTis that a task force approach will work very well 
here. Each of the high priority goals caii be assigned to a small task 
force for operationali^lTig, Tha differant task forces can then share 
their work for further insights from aach of Che dirferent groups. 

Once a set of parformance objectives has been developed and identi- 
fied with a particular goal It would be well to prior tiEe those objec- 
tives so that the most important ones can pe planned for and their 
accomplishment assessed. Evaluation is so time consuming in itself 
that evaluative effort should go into the most important of your ob- 
jectlvas. No good performance objective for a high priority goal 
should ba ignored, however^ since by definition it represents an ob- 
servabla perfomance related to the attainment of the goal. 

As in the case of goals^ there are performanee objactlves that 
have already been written. In the field of pupil personnal sarvieas, 
however, they are few and not easy to locate. Wellman's taKonomy re- 
mains the major single source of guidance object ivas . However/ these 
objectives were developed as a national project ^ ralated to a particular 
model, and would therefore need ftirther modification and analysis at 
the local level. But they do move one or two steps domi the abstraction 
ladder toward observable behavior and are tharefore extremely valuable 
as f resource. Some eKamples of these objectives will be given in the 
second part of this report* The complete taHonomy includes behavioral 
objectives and a suggested criteria for assessing each objective and 
can be found In Sullivan and 0*Hara (1971). 
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The procedures described thus far in the system - conducting a 
needs assesstnent^ stating, priortizing, and operationali ^ing gonls - 
veprmumnt the initial part of the dc^velopiuant or an accountabiliuy 
model for pupil personnel services, Ihesa steps will enable you to 
define the ends you seek for the pupil personnel program. The steps 
that follow now move into the implementation phase and finally 
to evaluation before recycling again^ 

mmom functional/ task analysis 

operations 1,0 through 4*0 are intended to produce a statement 
of the ends sought by the pupil personnel prograffl. This next sub^ 
system (5.0) marka the beginning of a consideration of the means for 
attaining the ends that are sought. The operations to be performed 
here may, however, be carried on concurrently with the activities of 
the first four subsystems* 

Ihe purpose of the functional/task analysis is to clarify the 
pregerit nature of the operations currently being perfomed. Any pupil 
personnel system obviously has functlone and tasks that are already 
operational. Many, perhaps most, of these tasks will continue to be 
perfoinnad in soma form in an accountability system. However, in 
order t^ determine how present operations are cQntributlng to desired 
goala, It is necessary to study those operationa In a systematic way. 
The specifications that follow will help you perfom this analysis. 

The queation asked in this subsystem Is, "What does the pupil 
personnel worker do?" A related question of Importance Is how much 
ERiC"^® ^- ^P®^t on each of the functions. 



There are two possible ways to come at this analysia with some 
combination of both probably being most useful. The simplesC approach 

is to ask each pupil peraotinel worker co list tlia functions and tasks 
perfornied over tho course of a year and uhe proport:ion of time allq- 
cated to each. 

We dlfferatitiate between a function and a task in this way: A 
function is a more general description of an activity, such as counsel- 
ing. A task is a more specific operation, such as providing informa- 
tion on colleges. The diatlnction is not crucial and the anarysls can 
overlap both concepts. 

In the first approach noted above, an effort would be made to have 
as exhaustive a list as possible and this would really mean getting 
out the specific tasks that make up the counselor's work. Pupil 
personnel workers can be asked to write down everything they do. The 
various lists- of others cati be combined to eliminate overlapping items 
and a single list prepared. This list should be returned to the 
counselors to check on the completeness of the list, with anything 
left out added. At this point each counselor can also indicate the 
prpportion of time spent on each task. 

In the absaneeof a log kept over a period of time, any estimates 
of time spent on a task will naturally be subjective. This may be 
accurate enough for most purposes, but a eaEafully kept log of dally 
activities for an entire year or selecced weeks or months throughout 
the year will Insure greater accuracy of where the counselor's time 
is actually spent. 
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As an alternative a lerigthy list of typical tasks could be conipilcd 
first and counselors asked to caeck off all those chay actually perform 
and add any that are not on the list. One good source of counseLor 
funccions is the ASCA stacamenL □£ role and function for sacondary and 
elementary school counselors. Another approach to the prior listing 
of functions comes from the work of Marvllle Shaw.l Sha^^ lists 11 
major guidance functions (cohsidering individual counseling and group 
counseling separately). They arej Individual counseling, group counsel- 
ing, consultation, testing and appraisal, curriculum development, pro^ 
vision of information, in-service training, articulation, use of re- 
cords, referral, and evaluation and research. This list, of course, 
is more broad and does not necessarily encompass every possible activity 
that counselors might engage in. Nevertheless, it is comprehensive and 
simple and can provide a ready "fix" on where the time is being spent 
In a progratn. 

By asking counselors to assign the proportion of time they spend 
over the course of a year on each of these U functions It Is possible 
to develop an analysis of the major thrust or purpose of an existing 
program. This is possible with the help of the guidance model Shaw has 
developed that spaclfies six possible modes of operation for any guid- 
ance program. 

These six approaches are combinations of= two roles - specialist 
Ishaw, Mervilla, School Guidance Systems, Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
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and ganaraliat - and three purposes - preventive, early identification 
and treatment^ and dlagnoais and treatment. The generallst works 
more indirectly through signlf leant others In tho clienE^s environ- 
ment. Tnie specialist works directly with the clients. Preventive 
programs are designed to reach all clients, early identification and 
treatment programs are designed to reach just those clients with In- 
cipient problems, and the diagnosis and treatment programs ara just 
for those f^w cllants with well developed problems requiring longer 
tarm treatment. 

Depending on which mode is emphaei^ed In a given guidance pro- 
gram, a different ordering of priorities for the 11 functions will 
be required^ Ihls ordering can be seen frcrtn the chart on the next 
page (Figure 5), By aomparlng the actual ordering of time spent on 
the 11 functions as reported by a counseling staff with the ordering 
on the charts wa can identify the major thrust of a program, include 
ing the general extant of the population for which the program is 
intended* 

This information can obviously be related to the goals that have 
been stated earlier. For example, the goals may Imply the need for 
a preventive program but the functldna being performed may be 
oriented more toward early identification and treatment/ Or goals 
may call primarily for genarallats but the staff Is functioning more 
like specialists* 
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If both Che self reported list of tasks and the functlona] anaLy- 
sis based on Shaw's model are used in this functional /task nnalysis 
Che aniount of useful informaclon for changing che program to make i t 
more effectivca will be considerably increased. Some ways in which 
this information" can be' used have already been alluded to. The next 
subsystein will detail some furthei steps in this analysis. 

RELATE FUNCTIONS TO GOALS 
Since one major purpose of a systems approach is to bring ends 
and means into greater harmony, this subsystem is an Important diagnos' 
tic step in identifying where ends and means are out of harmony and 
where they are in harmony. Tha question to be asked here is this: 
How is what we. are presently doing related to what we say we want Co 
accomplish? 

This is essentially a logical process, but there is one fairly 
obvious and systematic way in which the relationships can be identified 
Using large graph or construetlbn paper construct a chart with the goal 
listed across the top and the tasks performed listed down the left side 
Arrange the goals in order of priority from left to right and the tasks 
in order of time allotment from top to bottom. This will produce a eel 
for each goal and each task. 

Since In most cases a given task may contribute to the attainment 
of more than one goal it Is approp'rlate to make a check mark for each 
cell In which a given task and glvan goal can be properly related. How- 
ever, if the analysis is to be honestly useful, you must avoid stretch- 



Ing your logic too much* For each tagk ask what ie the major purpose 
for which that task is carried out. Then lee if that purpose is in» 
eluded clearly under one of your goals. It so, check that goal or 
goals. If not do not check any goal. 

This analysis will tell you several things. It will reveal what 
tasks are being performed for i&^lch there is no agreed upon goal. It 
will reveal any goals for which there are no related tasks being per- 
fomed. And it will indicate weak links in relation to time coranit- 
Tnents such as large aniounts of time devotad to tasks that contribute 
to only one or very few relatively low priority goals and very little 
time spent on tasks related to relatively high priority goals. Any of 
this information will help you to determine what kinds of changes will 
be needed in your program to allow you to be accountable to your goals 
and objectives, 

PERFORM METHODS/MEANS ANALYSIS 
, SELECT PROGMM STMTEGIES 

IIST NEW STRAraGIES _ 
IMPLEMENT STRATEGIES 

The next four iubsystemi are cloealy enough related to make it 
easier to deicrlbe the operations of all four together in the same 
section, iliese four steps essentially involve putting together a pro- 
gram through t^ich to implement the attalnfnent of the goals and objec- 
tives ipeeifled earlier* Although this involves a lot of complex acti« 
vlty, apace precludes giving more than a general description of the 
process. 

A me thodg -means analvsle ii the process of Identifying for each 
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performance objective the possible Btrategies that Tnight be employod to 
nccompllsh the porfominnce , 'lliis will obviously t^nlnll n cornb Inn Lion 
of looking ad ctirretic strategies (usseiitinlly the prevdoun two oparo- 
tions - 5,0 and 6*0) and designing new strategics or ittiproving currenc 
strategies. 

The next step is to s elect from among the possible strate^ieB those 
that seem worth testing and possibly implementing. This involves weigh- 
ing the advantagas and disadvaritages of a given strategy as well as 
the costs Involved, Cost must Include not only the expense of materials 
and equipment but the cost of time and personnel to both develop and 
Implement the strategies* ^ese decisions , in turn^ should be related 
to the priorities assigned to the goals and objectives for which 
strataglee are baing deelgned* 

Testlni^ new itrategles is important in order to iron out the bugs 
and make some assessment as to the probabla effectiveness o£ the strategy* 
In eseencQ this means applying the strategy In a limited way with a small 
population rather than to fully Implement It Immediately, Imp lemen t a 1 1 on 
is the next step after the results of testing have been evaluated^ 

Aiseismtnt or evaluation must be built Into each of these steps. 
However, becauae of the compleKlty of the evaluation prodess this will 
be diacussed in more detail in the next section* 

Before proceeding to that section we shall present a suggested pro- 
Gedure for organizing the operations necessary for these four subsystems 
under disGUision* This procedure will alio provide for the development 
^§ nisesement procedures , . 

ERIC 
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The procedure is to utilize the '•Methods-Means Worksheets" as shown 
on the next page (Figure 6). Each worksheet will have a performaiice ob- 
jective writcen at the top with a priority assigrimenc. The oDjectiva 
should easemtially state the behavioral outcome desired for the spacific 
target population that will be entered in the space provided. 

The specific target population can vary for the same objectivu as 
you work in various parts of the system. For example, the same objective 
may be part of the elementary guidance program as well as the secondary. 
The specific target populations (e.-g. all students grades 1-6) will vary, 
as will the selected strategies, but the outcome will be the same (e.g. 
awereneis of dccupatlons) . 

In the space for operatlonalized criteria you will list the klnde 
of behavioral obaervatibns that will be made in judging whether or not 
the perforinanca has been attained. These criteria will also vary accord- 
ing to the target population. 

Means for attaining the objective will be listed under "selected 
strategies." Since the worksheet is primarily a place for gathering 
data together, it will not be possible to describe the details of a given 
strategy. But the worksheets will Indicate what needs development and 
this can be carried out by individuals or task force conmit tees. 

In similar fashion, specific asseasment procedures (e.g, tests, 
rating scales, observations, etc.) can be listed on the.worksheet and 
developed later in detail. Obviously, the asiassment procedtires must 

be directly related to the operationalized criteria, 
o ■ . ■ 
ERIC 



METHOD -MEANS WORKSHEET 



OBJECTIVE 1 



PRIORII'Y: SPECIFIC TARGET POPULATION 

OPE RATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 



SELECTED STRATEGIES: 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES • 
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Tlie worksheeti provlda a means for organizing a lot of complicaLed 
work on the pare of many persons. Cfroiips of counselors can work to- 
geEheE.pn sets or objecciveg, each with a worksheet: on which to organ- 
ize thalr idaasV^ and submit Eheni to the group for discussion and odii:- 
ing, Onca agreemant is reacted , on the contants of each part of cha 
. worksheet a final copy of the worksheet is. prepared and dlitrlbuted to 
each person involvad, . = " - 

When objectives have been developed and articulated acrpsa an 
entire system (e.g. K-12) the workiheets provide a ready means of 
connnunlGation between levels of the system. Elementary counselors 
can see how objectives are being met by iecondary counselors and vice- 
verse. Better artleulatlon of methods and meana can then be possible. 

A set of worksheets covering each fnajor objective can become a 
kind of operating manual for the pupil personnel staff. Strategies 
which need further development of materials of procedures can be worked 
on by varioui individuals or task forces and that material distributed 
and explained (perhaps thrQugh in-service training). Follow-up meetings 
on progresi and devalopment during the year become more goal prlented 
with the availability of the workeheets as a frame of reference for 
looking at all or parts of the program. Worksheets are readily revised 
and updated. Priorities on objeGtlves may change^ old objectives may 
ba ellminatad and new ones added, and so on. Each can have its own set 
of specif lea tiong 5 avan if there is overlap with other objectlvai. 

In the iacond part of this report we will praiant eKamples of some 
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complated worksheets so that each of the operations on the worksheet 
will become more understandable, Mean^iile, the final step in cite 
model will be further detailed. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation appears as the culinination of the systems model, but 
in fact evaluation tnuet be an ongoing part of the entire accountability 
process* Thm operations involved with evaluation^ as we shall detail 
shortly 5 take place throughout the entire process described above. 
This section td.ll explain briefly the nature of these activities and 
how they fit into the various parts of the overall iriodel* 

Evaluation is a complex process and In this report we can only 

. deal generally with procedures, line approach' to evaluation wlilch we 
are taking is the same with which we began the needs assessment, namely 
that the ^iggse of evaluation Is to collect data for decision makers 
to tjse in making decisions abou t programs . Unless evaluation data is 

— fedback to deeislon makers p It will have relatively little effect on 
changed operations* In a systems approach it is feedbaGk that enables 
the system to remain dynamic and changing^ but feedback must go to per- 
sons Involved In the control of the enterprliep the decision makers, far 
maKlmuffl effectiveness. Furthermore^ unless the data Is relevant to 
decision makers' needs for information in the first place, the Informa- 
tion may not even be used in decision making* The evaluation model 
takes this into account * 

Figure 7 is a flowchart of the evaluation model. Upon inspection 



two things should be fairly obvious. First, the model closely resembles 
the needs assessment model (Figure 3). Sacwrid, tha model incorporates 
aspecta of the larger systems model (Figure 2) upon which this report is 
based, Furthor spacif ications of this evaluation model will take this 
overlapping into accounc, 

1,0 Identify DeciBion Makers : 2.0 Priortige Decision Makers 

' See the explanation for these two operations under the needs 
asaassment modal* The only variation may come from the perspeGtive 
of the data you will be collecting which will be evaluativa data rather 
than needs data* 

3,0 Identify Goals of Enterprise ; 4.0 Prior tiaa Goals 

Goal identification la aisentially the procaas deecribad under 2,0 
State Goals^ in the systems model. You will note in the discussion of 
this process that the importance of involving dacision makers In the 
Identification of goals, is stressed, 'rhe process of priortizlng goals 
was also diacuisad at length under 3.0 of the systems models 
5.0 AnaXyga Entarpriie ; 6,0 PerfoCTi Actlylty Analysis . 

Analysing the antarprlse Is eisentlally the same operation as 
"Define Domain of ConGem-' described under the needs assessment model* 
Howaver^ the intent of this analysis is to break dow^ the entire enter- 
prise (a.g, ichool systam) into Its ralated parts so that evaluation can 
ba located appropriately and related to relevant ' subsystems . Also^ this 
is part of the proeass of establishing aa cOTiplete a set of goals as 
ppsslble* Examples of such an analyils will be included in the second 
"0^"; of this report. 
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The activity analysis Is similar to the operations in the sysLaTiis 
model dtlsQussed under 5.0 "Perform Functloiial/Task Analysis^-* ITie 
intent here is to describe all the Importaat activities chat go on with- 
in each of the major subsystems of the enterprise^ Describing the acti- 
vities Cfunctiona/ tasks) of the pupil personnel ser^rlces part of the 
enterprise was discusaad In some details 
7.0 Relate Goals/Activltias to Subsystems 

This operation Is similar to that of 6*0 "Relate Functlone to 
Goals" In . the systams model, Hie purpose in the evaluation model la to 
eliminate goals that cannot be relatad to the operations of a particular 
part of the enterprise or to a particular set of activities^ or to add 
goals where there are such activities or subsystems without related 
goals that have already been stated. Should such additional goals be 
Identified 5 they should be placed in the priority list at an appropriate 
level. 

Although these operations in the evaluation model repeat operations 

J . 

already included in the- overall systems models they are stated here In 

the larger conteKt of the enclre enterprisa such as the school system* 

Claarly the operations are performed on as small or as large a scale as 

is desired and feasible* 

8^0 Operatlonall^e. Goals 

This has already been dlscuesed under 4.0 of the general systems 
in 

model * Since/ the evaluation model the previous three operations (5 . 0^ 
6.0 5 and 7,0) ware intended to be part of the process of establishing 
aa complete a set of goals as possible, the oparatlonaliisins of those 
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goals is placed later than It appears in the systems inodel. The 

sequencing of these operations during nuLual Implementation is 

clearly not a sacrosancc mattflr, 

9.0 Collect Evaluation Data 

It is this operation that constitutes the major activity of 
evaluation and ^ich now introduces processes not previoualy discussed 
In this report. Thm overall evaluation model presented, however, is 
designed to place this particular operation in the perspective of the 
total systems process which is, as should be evident, itself an evalua- 
tive process. 

In order to make the interrelationship of evaluation with the 
entire accountability process even more clear, we must attend to an^ 
other evaluation model, the CIPP Model, developed by Daniel Stuff le- 
beam.l This model Is- stmmiarlzed in the chart on the next page (Figure 
8). We shall return to this chart and a further discussion of collect- 
ing evaluation data after a brief reference to the remaining steps In 
this evaluation models 

10.0 Report Data to De cision Maker - U^O Evaluate the Evaluation 

Again, these two operations are essentially the same as Chose 
described under U.O and 12.0 of the needs assessment model. EValuatlva 
Input must eventually return to decision makers so that the system may 

^Stuf£lebe.am, Daniel L. , Evaluation as Enlightenment for Decision Making. 
An address sponsored by the Commission on Assessment of Educational 
Outcomes and The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Sarasota, Florida, January, 1968. ^ . ' 
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be "corrected" or changed to keep It goal oriented. The overall, 
syitetni model shows feedback from ll.O -'Evaluate" to 1.0 "Conduct 
Needs Assessment" indicating that thfomation is recycled through cha 
entire process for the purpose of keeping tha systam dynamic and, 
thereforej accouri table. - 

CIP? EVALUATION MODElJ 

Ihe importance of this model in relation to the declslon-makar 
tnodel presented above , is that it describes the evaluation process at 
each major stage of any set of operations: context ^ Inputs procesBj 
and product* We shall diacuss each of these stages briefly in terms 
of our systems model. 
Context Evaluation 

By following carefully on the chart (Figure 8) the objective j 
method, and relation to decision -making in the change prodess of con- 
text evaluation you should be aware that operations 1*0 through 6.0 
of the iystems model are essentially a context evaluation. From needs 
aasassment through goal stating through task analysis through relating 
tasks to goalsj the conteKt in which operations are to be performed is 
evaluated. These activities are deslgnedj as we described above, to 

"For a further discussion of this model as applied to guidance see the 
following references: Dworkln and Wal^^ "An Evaluation Model for Guid- 
ance," in Cookp David R, . Guidance for Education _ln Revolution ^ Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1971- Campbell, Robert E,, at al / inie Syg terns Approach : 
An Emerging Behavidra_l Model for Career Guidanca , Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education^ The Ohio State UniveriTtyj Aprll^^ 1971. 
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both uncover problems that need attention and to enable the establieh- 
mont of a systcin that can be taovQ accountable to the solution of 
systeTTi probleins (which of course includes meeting client: needs). These 
operations alone will produce a good deal of useful information for 
decieion makers to bring to bear on decisiong affecting various programs. 
It is important, therelEora , that as the operations in the systems model 
are carriad forth^ the information generated from those operations is 
reported back to the important dacislon makers In a form that Mil be ^ 
useful for deeiiion making. 
Input Evaluation 

Operations 7.0 and 8,0 of the systems model esgantially consti- 
tute input evaluation* The process of developing methodg and means 
for the accomplishment of objectives and of selecting from among stra- 
tegies requires attention to Input. The available human and materinl 
reiources, the feasibility of strategies ^ relative cost factors, and 
so on all must be coneidered in developing strategies for goal attain- 
ment* The proceii of doing these things constitutes an input evalua- 
tion from which infonnatlon must be fedback to decision makers for the 
crucial decisions on the selection of solution strategiei. Decision 
making in ielectlon of strategies eannot be very effective without auch 
Information, . 
Procesa Eyaluation 

Operations 9.0 and 10*0 of the systems models testing and Imple^ 
mentlng strateglae, require process evaluation. The testing of stra 
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tegies before implementation is clearly a major aspect of process 
evaluation. In other wordg, while/ strategy is actually in procass, 
being tried out^ we observe how. it Is working so that we cati idantify 
"bugs" and make corractions befora it is coo lata to do any gooa for 
those involved in the process, the teacher who modifies a lesson plan 
during the CQurie of the class period because something isn't going 
right has done a procass evaluation. Changes after the process has 
been completed can. only benefit those clients who enter the revised 
process later^ but does not help those who are going through the pro- 
cess before it is altered. 
P rodu c t Eva lua t ion 

This is the aspect of evaluation most often thought of when 
''evaluation" in general is discussed. How did things turn out after 
the treatment. was complete? ^riils is certainly a highly important 
matter to assess and such an assessment depends on the establishment 
of performance oriented objectives. While the previous three types 
of evaluation can be carried out reasonably well without previouily 
established performance objectlveip product evaluation must have / 
bahavloral objectlvas or there is nothing to evaluate* 

Behavioral or performance objectlvei esientlally state the nature 
and level of attalmnent in perfomance termi to be reached at the con- 
clusion of ati interventiiori or set of interventions. Product evaluation 
measuras the eKtent to which that attainment was reached for the cliente 
Involved* To the extent that Interventloni enabled the attainment of 
objectives, thige interventlong will be maintained, To the eKtent that 
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objectives were not attained the Interventions need to be changed or 
replaced . 

It goes without saying that making product evaluations is a com- 
plex and difficult process at bast. However, the major effort in a 
product evaluation comes at the point where goals are opera cionalized 
into performance objectivei. When, as we explained under the procedures 
for performing a methods/means analysis, criteria are spelled out for 
each objective and assessment procedures are worked out for measuring 
the attainment of the criteria, then a product evaluation can proceed 
in an orderly and systematic fashion. 

Project SAGE, by virtue of being a planning grant, did not reach 
the stage where product evaluation was feasible. However, the second 
part of this report will detail operations that essentially constituted 
some evaluative activity in the other three evaluative processes. 

While it was beyond the scope of this' project to ftjrther detail 
actual product avaluation strategies and their imp lamentation, readers 
are referred to the still ongoing project of the Center for Vocational 
and TechntcaX Education at Ohio State University, Columbua, footnoted 
above. The systems model they have developed is currently being field 
tested in several school systems and results will be available in the 
near future, Biose results will undoubtedly, include some product evalua= 
tlon data. 

We turn now to the second part of this report and some details on 
the application of various parts of this modal In the Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts school system, 

ERIC 
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P^T TWO 
IMPLEMENTING TEE SYSTEM 

Ab we' axplained in the introduction ^ the second part of this report 
^iil describe the operations chat were actually carried out in the Bed- 
ford School System in the prQcess of developing the overall approach to 
plaiming* The value of the operating plan and specifications presentad 
in the first part of this report becomea clear in retrpspsct^ 

While wa had a syatemi modal to follow (Figure 1, page 3) , the modal 
was assentially developed as ah abstract design and we had to build pro- 
caduras from scratch for carrying out the steps in the modal ^ At certain 
points wa wara not clear how to Implement a step, NeverthelesSi having 
the modal was df great value because it was a point of departure and did 
anable us to synthesiga our omi planning model. While we feel that the 
modal we have described in the first part is prEctical and readily 
applicable for any school system^ we also reaognlze that local adaptions 
and short cuts will Inevitably need to be made by anyone trying to Imple^ 
ment the model. Our own eicperlence to be reported in this section should 
be helpful to any potential user of the systems approach. 
Getting Started 

"Study Real-Life Environment" was the first oparatlon of the modal 
we began with and this was implemented through a committee chaired by one 
of the principals and including some citizens of the town. They produced 
a brief and intereating report on the social, econoraiCp cultural and political 
faetora associated with the Bedford CoOTRunity, The report itself has only 
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local InEereat so will not be reproduced here. 

The practical value of this report to the development of pupil 
personnel services (hance forth referred to as they are in Bedford, 
•^Studant Development Services") is aclll not clsar. IJhila ic is axio- 
matic in any school system that goals, programs, and strategies should 
be related to special conmunlty needs, how this match-up takes place 
conacloualy is not clear from our own planning activity. Most local 
, planners will already begin with this "sense of the conmunlty" and may 
not need to fonnaliae their Inalghtg. 

Simultaneously with the eatablishmant of this coTtmlttee to study 
the comnunlty, a small conmittee headed by the Superintendent of Schools 
was established to draft a set of cotnprehenslve goals for the entire 
school ayatera. , A committee under the Assistant Suparintendent was 
eatabllshad to determine what, if any, existing goals there ware In 
writing for the currlcular areas of the school ayatem. The SAGE project 
staff set to work with the Student DevelopTnent staff (which Includes 
special education personnel) to draft a set of goals for the Student 
Development Program. The counseling staff and the apeciai education staff 
first worked Independently on this and then combined their work to produce 
one set of student developiMnt goals. 

An advisory committee to the Project was established and met to 
review these plans as they were developed and to provide Ideas for the 
development of our plans. The conimlttee was broadly based, including 
people from Che conmunlty as well. as within the school system. Even 
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turlthout full attendance at avery meeting this cotrmiittee proved to be 
quite valuable in reacting to plans and providing ideas of their own. 
We recomnend the escablishtnant oi such a committaa for any school syatuTii 
undertaking extensive planning aetivltles. 

The earliest tnajor operation undertaken by the Project ataff .was 
a needs assessment. This was part of the **study real- life environment" 
subHeystem in our basic planning modal* From this point in our report 
we will revert to the oparatlons in our own systems model and explain 
what was done or not dona for aach of these oparationi. This will pro« 
vide a ready means of compariaon for the reader between the description 
of the ' operation in the first part of the raport and the experiential 
results described in this part of our report. 

CONDUCT NEEDS ASSESSMINT 

Since the Aiilitant Superintendent for Student Development was a " 
Co-Dlractor of the Project, and the Superintendent was involved on the 
Advisory Committee and the taak force on goals ^ the major decision makers 
for the student devslopment program were involved In the project from 
the beginnings Other decision makers in the syitemj especially principal 
were also involved in one way or another* We did not, therefore, make 
any special listing^ prlortiglngs or approaches to the decision makers p 
We simply moved ahead to conduct our needs asseSiment in what seemed to 
be the moat logical way. 

We detamined that our clients were the students in the system, 
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but we decided to ask all relevant groups to describe what they felt 
were the needs of students. We felt that differences In the perceptions 
of scudent needs that might arise from this process would be as useful 
to us as the simllarltlas , 

Our methodology was simple. We asked small groups of students 
(gradea 7-12), teachers, admlnlatrators , parents and counselors to 
"brainstorm" what they felt were the needs of atudents at various levels 
In the system. We took down all their atatementa in tlie form of notes. 
These unadlted atatementa were combined into single lists for each parti^ ' 
cular population as follows; high school students, Junior high school 
students, alementary teachars, secondary teachers, and parents. Adminis- 
trators made their inputs with the teachers and the student development 
staff moved from thalr own bralnstomini of needs directly to goal stating. 

Simple counting statistics reveal the extent of this process. We 
met with f i-v i different groups of parents, seven different groups of 
teachera, and 13 different groups of students. A total of 65 parents, 
38 teachera, and 92 atudenta participated In the brainstorming. The parents 
produced 104 needs statements, elementary taaehers 101, secondary teachers 
56, Junior high school students 50, senior high school students 33, and 
the total number of needs atatanionts was 344. Naturally, there was a good 
deal of overlapping among these many items. 

Rather than having these raw data priortlaed by our clients, we de- 
cided to perform a logical analysis of our own with the various lists. • 
Through a process of inspection, conducted by the three mm project staff, 
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we "forced-- each of the lists into five clusters (seveti in the case of 
the elementary teachers). This was done by numbering each brainsCormed 
item with a 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 according to how it over lapped. 

In other words, the first item was numbered a one. The second item 
was then inspacted. If it aeemed to overlap with Che first item it was 
also numbered one. If it was different it was numbered two. The third 
item was inspactad to see If it overlapped with either of the first two 
items or was different. If different it was numbered three ^ and so on. 
But the number of allowable categories ^ aa we said^ was limited to five 
in moat cases. 

Once each item had been assigned a number the like numbered Items 
ware plabed together and the cluster of needs was then labeled or des- 
cribed, Thia produced J inltlallyj five sets of needs clusters and these 
ware finally collapied Into a single set of seven needs clusters* This 
final combined list was established as a dascrlptiDn of the needs of 
students In the Bedford School System, 

As is obvious J the gain in simplicity from an original list of 344 
items to a list of 7 items was made at the sacrifice of a lot of more 
detailed information* Had we used the original Items and asked the vari* 
ous groups to identify^ ^ayj the 10 most Important^ we could have accom- 
plished the same purpose of radueing the llsti without ourselves making 
the judgment as to what infomatlon to throw away oir obscure in a general 
cluster* But we felt that our approach did not do great violence to the 
original Information. 
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SAMPLE BRAINSTORMING ITEMS 

High School Studenta 
Need to learn responsibility 

Na^d to be able to make more decisions^ by having more choice of coursas 
Naad to laarn aC your own spaed; grada should not be a factor 
Kaed to ba understood as individual by peers and teachers 
Nead to have aKposura to a variety of daaching methods 
Naad to be tolerant of others 

Need for more conrnunlcat ion and discussion in the classroom 
Need for free time to socialize to release tension 
Need to be treated as an individual 

Need to fee la sense of balonglng to the institution - a participation 

Junior High Students 
Good teachers that understand you 
Need to have special problems looked at 

Policies and rules ihould be made claarer so evaryone can follow them 

Need clearer explanation of what teachers want 

More time to talk to friends - more time for lunch 

Students should have something to say about what you have to do 

If you answer too many wrong answers then, you feal like a jerk 

Need to get along with other people 

Need to discuss your own eKperlences 

Need for more fun in education 

Elementary Teachers 
Respect for the feelings of others 
Respact for other's property 
Need to learn self-control of one behavior 
Ne6d to listen and to develop listening skills 
Need for greater self -awareness 
Need for value Idantiflcatlon 
Need for reGognltlon 

Need to recognlr.e each child's unique personality 

Ability to meet success and failure on an academic and social bails 
Need to accept themselvas 

Secondary Teachars 
Ability to listen 

To laam to take initiative and make decisions 

To laarn how to remember 

To learn not to be ettmo-eentrlc 

To laarn how to use leisure time 

Independence, that iSj work on projects 

Ability to differ with teacher and support own position 

Need skills for finding Information 

Opportunitlas to make decisions 

To know when they need help 



I 



Wll BMlNSTOiltlG IIEHS com, 

Parenti 

To enjoy the mtU mmi him 

Hof to relite to paopk with othir talente 

To leira to givs thiir on opinions and uka deciaions 

To Isam praetical taledge so that they can earn a living 

To davelop and recopize sociil problsii 

Teach Mi toleriiicg to oflieri 

To divalop a happy silf-aQciptini psrion 

and stiiilita thinkini in various areas othar than epaoifie 



leed to karn ielf^iiiMnt 

Niid to be ibk to diaoovir and develop tlieir Intariats 
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DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARIES OF THE CLUSTER CATEGORIES 
High S chool ^tiidejita 

1. Nead to undarstand other peopla with different points of view, 

2. Weed for greater share in school decision makings including a 
wirtGr rmiga of ehoicaa, tha opportunity to learn Co make decisions "and 
accept r&spansibllitty , 

3. Need to be treated as a unique individual with unique interasts- 

4. Need for a wide range of aducattional options and experiences 
through which to learn. 

5. Need to interrelate with other persons on a basis of mutual 
understanding. 

Junior Hj.gh School Students 

1. Need to learn good Interpersonal relationships through working 
together with pears and with others, 

2. Need for a greater degree of choice and responaibility for one 'a 
own decisions and to participate in school planning. 

3* Need to be understood and accepted by taachers* 

4. Need for reasonable structures that can be understood by students. 

5. Need to ba regarded as an individual with special needs that can 
be attended to when necessary. 

E^lementary Teachers 

1. Need to develop respact for other persona and tha ability to 
relate with concern and underatandlng toward others/ 

2, Need to learn how to make declilonSj to take responsibility for 
one s self and to become a tnore Indapendent learner. 

3, Need to feel accaptad^ to develop a positive self-conGept , and 
to have opportunities to succeed p 

4. Need to be recognised as an Individual with unique talentSj inter- 
ests, and weaknesses. 

5, Need to develop skills of learning and thinking, 

6. Need to eKperlence a stimulating and enriching educational 
envlronTnent. 

7^ Need to learn self-control^ eelf^disclpllnej and the ability to 
function within the llmltatlona of self and altuationp 

Secondary Teachers 

1, Need to broaden horizons to m understanding and acceptance of 
pappie and Idaas that are socially and culturally dlffarant, 

2. Need for good Intarparsonal relationships ^ a sense of group 
belonging. 
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Secondary Teachera Cont. 

3. Need to develop basic skills of Isamlng, thinking, and 
coDMun 1 ca t ing . 

4. Need for recosnition of one's individual abilities and interasta- 
and tne provision of opportunities for individual success and self- 
eKpression. 

5. Meed to learn to make deaisiona and accept responsibility for 
one's own decisions. 

Parents 

1. Need to relate in tolerance, understanding, and concern with 
both peers and adults, locally and in the world at large. 

2. Need to learn and experience independent self -management 
decision making skills, and a high level of self^understanding. ' 

3. Need for individual recognition of students' strengths and 
weaknesses, and to have those strengths and weaknesses considered in 
the educational program and instructional planning, 

4. Need for an educational experience that s tresses variety many 
options from which to choose, the development of responsibility and the 
capacity to become a productive member of the conmunity upon completion 
of school, 

5. Need for disciplined study, skill development, and a relevant 
meatis of evaluation. 



COpiNED NEEDS CLUSTERS 

1. Needs related to decision making skills, responalblllty and 
IndBpendent learning, j f 

2. Needs related to interpersonal relationships, understanding ■ 
and concern for others, and a broadened outlook toward persona beyond 
the confines of the conmunity and the nation, 

3. Needs related to the desire for Indivldualleed treatment and 
recognition as a unique person different in some way from everyone els 

4. Needs related to the desire for a more enrichad learning 
experience through the provision of many opclons and with an emphasis 
on the reievance of school learning to life outside the school. 

5. Needs related to skill development, particularly learning, 
thinking, connnunlcatlng, and studying, 

6. Needs related' to self-control, structures, and the ability to 
cope within the limitations of self and situation. 

7. Needs related to feelings of acceptance and understanding, the 
development of a positive self-concept, and experiencing opportunities 
for success. 
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Dlacussion 

The process followed in arriving at thasa needs does not permit- 
any cUar objective statements relatlva to whare tha groups differ with 
each other in the needs of students which they identified. What follows 
are a few more Imprasslonistlc obaerv'atlona. 

Clearlyj many needs ware mantioned all five groups that fall 
. into the first three combined needs clusters lilted above. These three 
areas s then, repreaent considerable agraement among studaitij teachers , 
and parents. Students, howevar, did not have much to say about needs 
for skill development but parents and teachers mentioned this frequently. 
Junior high school students md elementary teachers inost frequently 
mentioned the needs associated with combined clusters sis and seven. 
Parents, elementary t'aacherSj and senior high school students most often 
mentioned the needs associated with combined cluster number four. 

A very Impressionistic iuirmary of the major focus of concern in the 
realm of needs on the part of all five groups would almost surely lead 
to tha arta of decision making, responsibility, and self^dlrBCtion. Parents 
and teachers felt it was Important and students were asking for mora 
opportunities to learn by experience. Most, of the other need categories 
can be seen to overlap with this need to some extent* 
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The combined clusters of needs was finally what we worked with in 
establishing priorities and relating to goals. However, nothing tnore 
was directly dona with this needs iniorrnation other than to report ic 
back to people In the school system. The development oT goals, to be 
diaeuased next, proceeded concurrently with the collection of needs data 
and the needs were used as a check *igalnat the goals to be sure that all 
the stated needs could be subeumed under one or more of the goal state- 
ments. In other words, the needs clusters were not directly used as a 
basis for developing goal Statements as they could eaally have been. 
The time lag In collecting the data was such that we did not want to 
delay the process of writing goals . 

The method of priortlglng these needs and the results of that opera- 
tion will be discussed later under prlor'tizlng of goals, 

STATING GOALS 

The Superintendent and his conmilttee produced a document on the 
philosophy and goals of the school aystem that should have considerable 
long range value to the Bedford system as these goals are discussed and 
their Implications studied. This list of goals provided a system wide 
basis for the consideration of goals for the Student Development Program 
that were being written by the Student Development staff. The process 
whereby these system wide goals were written also ensured that they were 
acceptable to the most important declaion maker in the system. 

Because wa feel this brief document would be of value to other systams 
attempting to write comprehensive goals for a school system, we reproduce 
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it on the following pagas. The goals are accompanied by a series of 
statamants pointing toward the ways In which the system should consider 
implemencing these goals. 

PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS OF THE BEDFORD PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Philosophy of the System 

^ _ Education should enable the Individual to function effectively in 
nis anvironinent. Matarlala. courses of study, methods, and "goals of ' 
instruction should be developed, maintained, and operated out of the 
clearest possible perception of the itudent's long term need^ in a 
world ot accelerating and unpredictable change. Foresight . creativ-fty 
and adaptability should be fundamental to the operation of the school 
system. The school system will utilize all the resources that can be 
found and mobilized to carry out Its alma. 



Goala of the Svate' 
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In accordance with our basic philosophy, the goals of the Bedford 
School System are as follows- 

1. To enable all studenta to grow emotionally, Intellectually, physically 
and socially, j f r j y , 

2. To enable each student to develop his or her Individuality, a sense 
of self-respect, a social conscience and a comprehensive world view. 

3. To enable all students to become aelf-inltiatlni learners and 
reaponslble self-directing persons. 

4. To promote the development of creative thought and expression as 
well as the practice of critical and scientific methods of Inquiry 
and evaluation. 

5. To enable all students to learn the basic arts and skills of 
cofflEttinlcatlon and learning. 



6. 



To enable all students to learn through experience the meaning 
or the democratic process. 

To enable all students to develop personal self-sufficiency as a 
minimum career education goal and become self-supporting as an 
ultimate goal. 
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8,: To enable all studgnta to develop an awareness of aesthetic value 
: ., and .a sensibility to irtlstle qualities that enrich life. 

ImplamBnti.ng the GQals 



It shall be the" aim of the achool system to implement thaie goals 
in the various schools of the district through- 

1. Providing and maintaining a laaming environment conducive to the 
JSrowth of all students as specified In the various goals, 

■;; 2. Proyiding Instructional programs and social s that will 

enable the learning goals to be attained. 

3. Providing for the broad and active^ participation of the entire 
school coTOunity In the educational process. 

: 4. Providing student developraant services; to support and assist atudents 
and staff in the attainment of thasa goals, 

5 . Providing appropriate health education and services for Individuals 
md families for the attainment of the goals of physical and mental 
health. 



.6, Providing for the identification, of and assistance to students 
having special needs. 



7* Pj^ovidlng specifically for the unique talents and capabilities of 
students throughout the school system. 

8. Evaluating the attainment of these goals through accountability 
- proceduEes that will enable the conmunlty to determine, how well 
the sehool syitem is meating its comitment to these goals. 



difficulty In irking with the eight syatem wide goal 
statementa that may be Instructive to discuss at this point. Nearly iach 
statiment Includes Kore than one goal or intention which would get lost 
in any effoire at prlortiglng and then focusing on the development of ob- 
: jietlves. In erdtr to get clafity on the specific intentions repfeaented 
^ It is necessary to break them down into a set 



of unitary statamants. When this set of goal statements was broken down, 
18 separate unitary goal statements were produced, Thay were the 
following: . 

1. To anable all students to grow emotionaUy. 

2. To enable all' students to grow intellectually. 

3. To enable all students to grow physically. 

4. To enable all students to grow socially. 

5. To enable each student to develop his or her Individuality. 

6. To enable each student to develop a sanse of self=reapeet. 

7. To enable each student to develop a social consclance. 

8. To enable each student to develop a comprehensive world view. 

9. To enable all students to bacome aelf^inltiatlng learners, 

10. . To enabie all students to become responsible, self^directing persons. 

11. To promote the development in students of creative thought and expression. 

12. To promote the development in students of the practic^ of critical and 
scientific methods of inquiry and evaluation, - 

13. To anable^all students to learn the basic arts and skills of communication 
and learning, ' 

14. To enable all students to learn through experience the meaning of the 
demoeratlc process, 

15. To enable all students to develop personal self-sufficiency through 
a career, ■ ^ 

16. To enable all students to become self-supporting adults. 

17. To enable all students to develop an awareness of aesthetic values, 

18. To enable all students to develop a sansitlvlty to artistic qualities 
that enrich life. 
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While this process produces a much longer list than was contflined 
in the original document, it clearly is a more realistic list to deal 
with and avoids the problem of covering up the complexity of a long set 
of goals collapaed into a small set of complex sentences. Any list of 
goals should contain. only unitary statefflBnts so that each Intention is 
sat forth clearly and does not need to compete with related intentions 
in the same atateinent. 

The Student Development staff, meeting separately and then jointly 
compiled a set of goal statements that went through about three revisions 
and much discussion over a period of several weeks. The final list of 
goals that emerged contained 11 statainents as follows: 
1. Experienca succfiss as a learner. 
%. ; Develop and sustain feelinga of self worth. 

3. Maximige his or her capacity for 8Blf-directlon. 

4. Grow and develop emotionally through the recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of real feelings and by learning to take rasponslbHity for the 
exprission of them. 

5. Maintain healthy interpersonal relationships. 

6. Develop concern for the well being of others as well as the self. 

7. Expand his or her knowledge of career opportunlt lei. 

8. Acquire effective coping skills. 

9. Learn decision-making skills. 

10. Expand his or her social horiaons, 

11, Develop a- eomprehanalve world view. 
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Thia completed the procsss of stating goals* The next step was to 
eitabliih prloritlei* 

PRIORTXZE GOALS 

The syatem wide goals werG not prlorCized, Instead the Project 
staff decided to concantrate o.n the seven needa clustars and the 11 
Student Development Goals , since they ware the foGus of our planning* 

A copy cf the seven needs clustars and the 11 goals was sent to every 
membar of the school system professional staff with Instruetlons on 
ranking them in order of importance from 1-7 and 1-11. The same thing 
was done with studenti from grades 7-12 5 except that the needs atatem.enti 
and the goal statements were edited and rewritten with the help of student 
consultants so that the language would comiunicata better to students. 
Senior high school students from psychology and sociology classes assisted 
in the collection of this data and in the tabulation of it for analysis. 
Usable returns were collected from 1234 students, 12 student development 
staff 5 6 adminlatratorSp 52 elementary teachers I 21 junior high sehool 
teachers I and 26 senior high school teachers. The raturns from teachers 
were well below 50% and this was a considerable disappointment* We cannot 
tall.how representative the results are from taac 

A similar survey of the coimnunity to establlsK the priorities of 

parents was planned but, circumstances and time prevented our carrying 

this out. We strongly reconmiand involving mambsrs of the coiimunity in 

thft process of setting priorities, however, 
o 
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Figure 9 

AVERAGE RANK ORDER FOR STUDENT NEEDS CLUSTERS 



.. NEED STATEMENTS 


j Students 
I GrV 7-12 
n^l234 


j Stud. 
1 Dev. 
mil 


: Admin . 

nmS 


Elem, 
Tchrs 

n-52 


Jr. 

High T, 


Sr. 

High T. 


Neads related to declilon making 
akilla, raaponsibillty and Indepen- 
dant iaaming. 


3.2 


3,7 


3.8 


4.0 


3.1 


3.7 


Neida related to Interperional ra** 
lationships. Underatanding and 
concern for otharij amd a broadanEd 
outlook toward pareons beyond con- 
fines of the comimnity and nation* 


3.2 


,4.4 


4.8 


4.3 


4.3 


3,4 


Needs related to dasira for Individ^ 
uallgad traatmant and recognition as 
a uniqiia per aon d Iff grant In some 
way from avaryone else. 


3.7 


4 1 










Needs ralated to desire for a more 
enriched learning experience through 
the provision of many options and 
with an emphasli on relevance of 
school laarning to life out side the 
school* ^ ^ 




5,7 


4.8 


5.1 


5.0. 


4,8 


. . — .... 

Needs related to skill developmentV 
particularly learnings thinking ^ eom- 
munlcating and studying. 


— — 1 


4.5 


3.0 


4.1 


3.0 


3.0 


Needs related to self-control, struc- 
tures and the ability to cope within 
the limitations of self and situation. 


4.9 


3,8 


3.8 


4.0 


3,4 


3.4 


Needs related to feelings of accept* 
anca and understanding, .the develop- 
ment of a positive self^^concept^ and 
experiencing opportunities for iuccess 


4,9 


1.8 


2.5 


2.2 


4.3 


3.7 
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Figure 10 

AVERAGE RANK ORDER FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT GOALS 



bOAL biATEMENlS 


Students 
Gi^ades 

7-^12 

nil243 ■ 


Stud. 

Davtl. 
Staff 


Admin , 
n*6 


Elem, 
Tchrs . 


Jr. H. 
Tchrs . 


Sr. H, 
Tchrs. 


EKperiance success ai a learner. 


6a 


2.9 


3.5 


. 3.3 


4.4 


4.7 


Develop and sua tain ft© lings of 
ae If -worth. 


4.9 


.2,2 


3.0 


1.8 


4.1, 


3.5 


Maximize his or her capacity for 
self-direction, = 


5,0 


4.8 


4.2 


4.6 


4.5 


3,3 , 


Grow and develop emotionally through 
the recognition and actaiowladganient 
of real fealingS and bv learning tn 
take raaponsibility for the express* 
ion of them. 


^ Q 

J m 7 






4.2 


5,1 


4,4 


^intain healthy Intarpersonal 
re lat lonihips . 




1, 1 


5.7 


'5,9 


6.3 


5,1 


Dev© loo confix i*fi fnr f^h© ti7&1 1 ■Ks^i^fp 

of others as Will as ^ the self* 


6.1 


5.7 


6.0 


4.8 


5.7 


5.3 


Expand his or her taiowledge of career 
opportunitieg. 


. 6.4 


8.9 


8.3 


10.0 


6.6 


9.2 


Acquire effective coping skills. 


6.3 


6.3 


6.5 


6.5 


5.5 


6.6 


Leaifn decision making aklll. 


6.3 


6,3 


5.S 


6.1 




5,7 


Expand his or her ioclal horizon. 


'7.1 


9.3 


9.7 


9.0 


9.6 


9.5 


Develop a comprehaneion world view. 


6.5 

1 


10.0 


9.7 


9,5 


9,3 


8.9 
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Before cormnentlng on the data itself, wa should make some cotmnentS 
about the process/ A good deal of time and effort was invested in the 
production j distribuCion ^ collection , and analysis of the priority rank- 
ings of theie needs and goals. While the data are interesting, we are 
not at all sure that the investment of time was worth the infomation 
returned. 

For one thing J there ii a strong iuggestion from the way the final 
rankings of students on their needs came out that a response set had 
bean established in which there was a strong tendency to rank the list 
pretty much in the order of presentation. Such serial rankings from 
top to bottom on the list as presented were easy to spot and we alimlna- 
ted the obvious onas^ but the effect of this response sat still seems to 
be present, . This is somewhat strengthened by the sharp difference be- 
tween the way atudents ranked their needs and the way the Student Develop- 
ment staff and other school personnel ranked themj reversing the highest 
and lowest priorltits of the studants. Stilly If this is an accurate 
reflection of the way things are then that raises many Interesting questions 
also. . ' 

We proposed in part one of this report a ranking system that uaed 
ibBoluta categories which would allow for a discrete ranking of each item 
on a Hit according to how Impo^rtant the respondgnt felt the Item was but 
without regard for its relation to other Items. Rank ordering does not 
indicate how important to a group a given item is by itself. When you look 
"at the average rank order figures for the goal statements as given by 
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students you note that the lowest figure, is 4.9. There is about a two 
point spread to the highest average rank order of 7.1. This allows for 
a very limited understanding of the actual importance of any of these 
goals to the students and ^raises che question of whether any of them 
were very Important from the student's point of view. 

Clearly, there are some questions of procedure and time investment 
that enter into decisions about how to priortize goals and needs and 
whom to Involve in the process. The procedure Is of considerable 
Importance, but it can probably be carried out with the Involvement of 
■fewer persons, * ' 

Our recommendations are that students only be involved in priortlz- 
ing needs or goals which they have participated in writing or compiling; 
that the abaolute rating system be tried (poisiblyin combination with 
rank order); and that the actuar raters be selected according to their 
involvement In decision maklni. Of course, if there is ample time and 
resources a more wldespriad sampUng can provide Interesting data. 

Listed below, first for the needs and then for the goals, are a few 
of the generalizations we made from an inspection of our data. 
With Regard to the Needs Clugters ; 

1. Dftclslon making sklUs, lnd«pandent le and interpersonal rilatlon- 
ship needs ware most Important to the students, 

2. Decision making needs become more important as the student moves through 
the grade levels to the 12th grade. It seems least important in the 
9th grade. 
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Tnterperaonal relations'hip needs vera consistently more important 
to girls thati to boys. 

Individualized treatment Is the third most important need qverall 
for the students and was consistently more important to girls than 
to boys . 

Feelings of acceptance was the most important need from the point 
of view of student development staff elementary teachers and 
fldminlstrators. But thil need was ranked least important on the 
list by students. 

Skill development needs was ranked most important by both junior 
and senior high school teachers. 

With Regard to the Student Development Goals : 

L All groups except the senior high school teachers placed self- 
worth as the most important goal Senior high teachers ranked 
It second. 

2. Senior high teachers ranked the self direction goal first. Stu- 
dents ranked this goal about even with the self -worth goal 
mentioned above. 

3. Experience success as a learner was 5th most important for the 
students s but was number 2 for student development staff, admin- 
istrators, and element iry teachers. 

SUBSYSTEMS 4,0 TimOUGH 11.0 
At this point in our systems model the "real world" of the Bedford 
School System and the SAGE Project breaks into the abstract saquencing 
of the modil and. makes It difficult to report our projact activity 
meaningfully by following each of the remain irig subsystems in order, 
In a real sense this should be a comfort to any staff that wants to 
. undirtake a systems approach because a model is never any mora than a 
map which is always diffarent from the territory, Maps help us Tnalntaln 
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our sense of direction and keep us from getting lost but they don't 
account for unlntandad detours, bumps, and other real life contin- 
gencies, 

The next step in the sequance is OparationaLlBe Coals (4.0), but 
m did not carry out this operation in a neatly packagad aetivifiy, 
We combined this work with some other activity and we borrowed already 
operatlonalizad goals- as a point of departure for much of this work. 
Thus, wa can better report this work in conjunction with the other 
operations with which it was combined. 

So as to give the clearest picture of the totality of our project 
activity from the point where wa left off report ing on the priortizing 
of goals, we will give a brief sunmary overview of the rest of our work 
and then fill in the details of these operations. This overview will 
continue to make use of the systems model operations. 
, ■ As noted above, we did not do much direct operationallElng of the 
11 Student Development Goals that were worked out by the first half of 
the year, Instead we went to We llman's taxonomy and used th 
a point of departure for developing operatlonallzed objectives. Well- 
man's taxonomy clearly contains many goals and objtctives tha 
directly related to the 1 rgoa Is wt developed In Bedford and It is always 
easier to build on work previously done than to start from scratch, We 
shall detail our use of this material below. 

At the same time that the work on objectives was undertakan, the 
Er|c Methods*Means Worksheets, described en page 38 was implemented. 
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This easentially took us into the opei-Ations of Perform Methods /Means 
Analyais (7.0) and Select Program Strategies (8.0). These worksheets 
were also daslgned to begin setting up assesament procedures that could 
be used for the Evaluation operation (U.O) , Essentially, however, this 
activity was primarily for the purpose of collecting context and input 
evaluative data which would later lead to changes in prograiii strategies. 

We shall describe below the kind of Information generated by this 
combined operation, as well as one major program strategy that was 
selected and is in process of being tested during the 1972-73 school 
year. It Is, as yet, too early to say that any strategies developed 
as a result of this planning have been fully implemented and there has 
been no opportunity for anything approaching a product evaluation. But 
the groundwork has been laid for such an evaluation a Iti.ough much more 
in the way of oparationalizlng certain goals must still be done. 

Bacfctracklng now to operation 5,0, Perform Functional /Task Analysis, 
this was carried out in a brdaJ, formal way with the help of the Shaw 
model described on page 32. The results of this analysis will be pre- 
sented in detail below. An informal analysis based on interview data 
with a few of the counselora was also conducted as a way of testing out 
this approach and developing some data that could be used to flowchart 
iome of the sys tarn operations, 

The Needs Assa.isment model has an operation described on page 10 
^ called "Define Domain of Concern," As a way of defining this domain for 
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ourselves m constructed some flowcharts that mil be prasented In con- ' 
junction with our description of the operations related to the function- 
al/task analysis. 

Finally, the remaining unaccounted for operation in chis aummary 
dlscusaion is Relate Functions to Goals (6,0). Although we worked out 
a method for doing this which we described on page 35, we did not 
actually test out the method with our goals and the data from the function- 
al analysis. The reason for this was largely a matter of lack of tlnie. 

■ To sunmarize this description of our "real life draina" entitled; 
■"Actually Using a Systems Approach," we consumed a little over half the 
achooi year on the needs assasamant, goal stating, and gathering the 
data on priorities. It required approximately another, six weeks to sort 
out and organize the procedures for carrying out the remaining steps that 
seemed necessary and possible to 'test our model. That left about four 
to- six weeks to have the Student Development Staff carry out these 

the project terminate to say, this left 

a lot of loose ends that will only get tied up over a period of months 
and perhaps yiars,^ Any staff that seeks to undertake a systems approach 
should develop some time lines of their own for the aocomplishnient of 
certain operations and enter into this planning as a long range, ongoing 
conmiltffiint. 

The remainder of this report will be divided into three; major parti. 
First we will describi the activity and results that were undertaken In 
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pefforming the functional /task analysis, .Then we will describe the re- 
suits of tha cofflblned goal operationallEing and the inethods /means 
analysis using the worksheets. Finally, we will describe tha jjlana tor 
the Learning Resource Center in Bedford that is being tested out during 
the 1972-73 ichool year. Some sunmmry coRments, a selected bibliography, 
and an appendix, will conclude the report, 

PtraCTIONAL /TASK ANALYSIS 

As we pointed out on page 30, the purpose of this operation is to 
identify in a syatematlc way the current functions and tasks being 
carried out by the pupil servicea staff and the proportion of time allo- 
cated to those functions, Wq began by adminiatering the ''Guidance Mode- 
Function Survey" to all manibers of the. counseling staff. This survey was 
developed from the work of Mervllle Shaw cited on page 32 and is re- 
produced ill the appendix. 

The Survey provides essentially two kinds of overlapping data. First 
it gives the general mode of the current program in terms of the six basic 
modes described by Shaw and discuised in the first part of this report. 
Second, it provides the raUtive priority of ea^ 

eounaeling functioni based on the proportion of the counselor's tlinc de- 
votad to each function during th© course of the year.' Th« relative prior- 
ity of these functions can be comparad to the reconmended priority 'for ■ 
eaeh of the six modes . A third category of information is proyided by 

o 

ERjC having counselor rank functions according to what they see as desiribli, 
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This enables us to compare the actual priorities as Sit through time 
actually spent on various functions with what the counselors would, 
desire if they had more concrol over the allocation of their time. 

Analysis can reviial several things. It can indicate how the 
allocation of time to various functions "fits" with the preferred pro- 
gram mode of the staff. It can reveal dlfferencas and similarities In ■ 
preferred mode and allocation of time to functions between different 
levels of the staff, i.e. elemantary and secondary, and between differ- 
ent individual staff membars. 

The raw data from the analysis we conducted Included the indivi- 
dual responses of each of the counselors and the average of those 
responses for the elementary counaelors and for the high school counsel- 
ors. Since there were only two junior high school counselors, and 
since there were some sharp differences in their responses, averaging 
them was rather meaningless. When the number of staff is quite small, 
say five or less, it probably does not make much sense to average the 
ranks. What follows is a series of suranary statements derived from an 
analysis of the lurveyr . rnod. by the Bedford staff, 

1. Secondary counaelors see themselves more as specialists and 
they function accordingly, 

2. Junior high school couhselors are esaentlally divided in their 
approach. One favors a preventive approach, more generallst, the 
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other a tnors retnadlEl approach as a spaclalist, 

3. Elamentary counselors iee themselves moxB as generalista but 
thsy funGtion currently mora as specialists* 

4. Tha overwhelming thrust which the majority of counselors feel 
the program ahould focus on is early identificatlonand treatment. There 
is a laaTilng toward the preventive end of the continuum and away from' 
the remedial end. No one feela diagnoils and treatment is an appro- 
priate focus for the Bedford program* There is a definite disposition 
on the staff to move toward a more preventive primary mode of function- 
ing, 

5. There are some inconsistanciei between thi preferred mode of 
functioning and the actual functiona which the counielors prefer to 
focus on. 

5.1. The high school counaelors* focus on individual and group 
counseling la coniistent with their preferred mode but their relegation 
of testing and use of records to a low priority is inconaistent with 

the need to Identify those incipient problems raqulring treatment. Their 
iecondary streas on In-servicc trainlngj consultation and curriculum 
development is not appropriate for a specialist oriented program. An 
otvlous current practical problem for the high school counselors is- the 
enomous amount of time they spend providing infomatlon to studBnts, 

5.2, The elementary counselori prefer a generallst approach but opt 
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for a more specialist set of functions. More consultation and in- 
service training is required if the elementary counselors are to 
actually function as generaiists in an early identification and treat- 
raent program. Thair current strass on group counseling is moru of a 
spQcialist praventlva program function ■ than the one thcay prefer, but 
the choica they make is not clear cut. Four out of the five elementary 
counselors chose a preventive mode as eithftr a first or aacond choica. 

The raw data and the analysis sunmarized above was presented to 
the counselors and a full discussion was held as to the impllc-f ions. 
Some confusion over the meaning of the survey items and possibl \is- 
interpretations or differing interpretations of certain functions was 
aired. The pin-point accuracy of the analysis is not so important as 
the feeding back of what is essentially contextual evaluation data for 
considaration and discussion. The analysis was quite interesting to 
the counselors and gave them a better framework for considering their 
role and function within the program and the implications for changes 
that they might want to make. 

The above analysis, of course, deals- with broad functions. There 
is al.io some valua In getting a clearer idea of the more specific tasks 
that consume a counselor's time. The most thorough way to coUact this 
kind of information would be through a dally counsalor log in which each 
counselor would record each separate activity ha performed during each 
working day and the timi it took. This information can be recnrded in 
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a way that permits ready tranafer to computer cards for tabulation. 
Such a systetn would provlda a highly accurate reading on where the 
time' is going and how the cime is diacributdd at various times of the 
year. Smaller systeTna probably do not nead that much accuracy in order 
Co escabliih how time is being used. Larger systems may find it diffi- 
cult to gat an aGcurate piGture of the use of time without such an 
approach. 

In any easas a supplemintal approach than: will produce more 

detailed Information on tasks performed can be gathered by interviewing 

Guunialors, We conducted one buch interview, asking the counselor to 

descrlba in detail all the aotlvitlas ha engaged in beginning with 

those on which ha spent the largest amount of time and proceeding to 

the least time eonsumlng. The interviewer asked for clarification or 

more detail whenever the activity described was not clear* Below is 

the list of taeki that emerged from this interview. Two or three iuch 

interviews^ could enable the establishment of a relatively common list 

of tasks which could then be reproduced and distributed to all staff 

members* Each counselor could then add to or delete from this list 

according to his own activity analysii and assign the time conmitments 

that reflect his involvements. The list that follows came from a first 

year high school cdunselor, 

1. College application tasks * 

a) Interview seniors relative to college plans 
^ b) Explore collage informatian reiources with itudent, 

c) Aftiwerstudants' questions relative to information explored. 
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d) Process collige application forms * 

1, Collect student description auimnarles froni teachare. 
2* Edit teacher conmienta for application. 

3 , Complete counsalor cornmancs , 

4. Complete parts of applicacion form as requested on the fomi. 
2. Make program changes. 

a) Student or teacher initiated interviaw to determine problem. 

b) Analyze icheduling system, consider class size, conflicts in 
SGhedules , etc, 

c) Give student a form to take to teacher. 

d) Be sure parent letter is received, 
a) Student returns with results. 

f) Reiulti posted on add/drop sheet* 

3* Conduct counseling Interviews (Student, parant, teacher, or counsalor 
initiated). 

4. Informal group counseling with cliques. 

5. Formal group counseling to assist on learning problems. 

6, Consult with qthar counselors on etudent problems, 

7. Work on planning teacher in-service workshopi (■'visibility" activity) p 

8, Conault with teachers on other than program chfi .ges. 

9, Consult with parents on other thar- ^^ollege or program changes, 
10, Inspect records. 

11* Interpret records to students^ Including test acorti, 

12, Help In test administration. 

13, Participate in meetings with other counselori. 

14, Serve on high school legislative Gommittee. ' 

This counselor estimated that 35% of hli time was devoted to the 
tasks connected with processing college applicationS| 25% went to program 
changaij 25% to counseling actlvltleas and the remaining 15% to the rest 
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of the activities listed. 

It IS not difficult to see the possibilltiei of using this infornia- 
tion to raise questions abouc how these activities relate to the 
accomplishment of the Studei : Developmann Coals and to identify unwritten 
goals that are' implied by the functions carried out. 

Another issue that develops from this kind of analysis is that of 
the sheer efficient with ^^hich certain complex tasks are performed. This 
becomea particularly crucial when the tasks are Tnore ^'administrativa^' 
or "building'* oriented than whan they are student oriented. College 
planning and program planning are largely administrative tasks* (We 
can put aside for the moment that part of college planning that ^involves 
counieling for decision making.) To the eKtent that such tasks are 
neeessary and important, the issue for a pupil services itaff becomes 
one of whether they are the beet personnel to perform the task and /or 
how tuight the task be perfoCTied more efficiently with corraspondingly 
laas time spent by the pupil services staff on those tasks. 

The issue of which personnel should be involved la essentially an 
administrative decliion that ihould take into account information from 
a contextual evaluation, which Includes information generated by the goal 
stating operations and the functional /task analysis. Such information 
could lead decision makers to shift certain responsibilitiii to other 
personnel i ■ 

The isiui of how to make an operation more efficient is larggly 
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a probleni of systems analysis. In the list of taska above thera is 
a cursory analyais of the operations performed in making program 
chang(3^ for atudeiita. We condiictad u\ in-dapth incerviaw with a 
vetoran counsalor to get an accurate picture of the operations the 
counselor and others perform in boch planning student programs and 
making program changes for studexita later on. These operations con- 
sume a lot of the cDunselor-s time in many high schools and an analy- 
^ sis of the oparatlds can sometlmei reveal inefficiencies or at least 
suggeat ways in which the operations can be conducted with reduced 
counselor involvemant. 

So the procesa can be followed we will present the Interview 
data and. then the flow chart that was developed from this data. In 

i 

gathering the data, the inCervlewer makes sure that he understands 
each step of the process and the sequence in which the steps take 
place 5 asking for clarification when it is not clear. The interview 
data Is sunmarlzed below in the form of a series of brief deicriptlve 
statementi* 

Counselor meet with large groups of students by grade and alphabet. 

Dlitrlbution is made of program of studies, program select ion sheet, 
four year planning sheets. 

Counselor explains each of these sheets and student fills out program 
seleetlon sheet at this meeting. 

Student gets teacher signatures for sequential courses and for course 
level changes; 
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During this time studenta may also initiate counselor interviews for 
general information, how to ''beat the system'^ college counseliiig, or . 
career counseling* 

Students get parisnt^s signature on SQluccion shec-c. 

Sheets returnad to counseling office where clerks check on cradtt require- 
mentSg class hours ^ and signatures. 

Counselors double check on credits, class hours ^ and graduation require- 
Tiients/ 

Sheets that have no omissions or errors are ready for the computar. 

Sheets with errors or omiBsions or where a student has never tumad in 
a sheet require an interview with the counielor and /or a phone call to 
teacher and /or parent for approval^ information ^ or whatever. 

After all program sheets are completed they go to the computer to build 
the master schedule* 

When computer identifies schedule conflicts the student is contacted for 
an intervlaw, the program is reviewed^ problem dlscussad^ and program 
adjusted to fit schedula. 

Process is recycled to computer until all conflicts are eliminated. 

Flowcharting these operations enables one to see the interrelation- 
ships of the entire process 5 the sequencing of events , and the flow of 
Information or where information blow is blocked. This is an analytical 
process that breaks the operations down into their separate parti and 
then r:elates them to each other within the limitations of the particular 
system being analyEad. The results of this particular analysis is pre- 
sented In the flowchart on the next two pages (Figure 11). 

The flowchart enables a nLmber of aspects in this ayitem to be 
viewed more clftarly. First of all, of the 12 major subsystems in this 
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program planniii| system it would appear that only one raquirea substantial 
involvement from the counselors. That would be subgystem 4.0 in which 
students initiate requGSts for counseling chac sttim from a decision that 
help is naeded (3,4.2). Yet in actual fact the- counselors have a major 
involvement in 2.0, 4,0, 6.0, 7,0, and 12,0, the latter actually getting 
into another time consuming operation of making program changes. 

The system itself does not seeTn to require many operational changes. 
However, it seems clearly possible to do, some things that would reduce 
counselor time and increase efficiincy. Here are the possibilities. 

1. Comnit the tntlre process to a self-instructlonai guide book for 
studenta thflt places the locus of responsibility on them to carry 
through the planning, 

2. Increase teachir Involvement for that part of the system tha^ dials 
with currlcular information, course contentj sequencing, etc, 

3. Use trained para*professlonal help to make inspection checks for 
accuracy and iignaturas, to contact gtudents for needed adjustments, 
and to act m intermediary wifth the, computer system for the resolution 
of schedule conflicts, 

4. Use counselors as consultants for the resolution of special problems 
and to provide counseling to student.s on request for daclsion making 
relative to their pro|ranis and coiiege and career choices. 

The flowchart, along with other related infoCTiatlon, is information 

for decision making that should improve the effectlvinesi of the pupil 

services progrtm in rilation to the goals established for the program. 
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Also In the Appendix are the f lowclmrts that were constructed to 
locate the "domain of concern" in rQlatton to othar relevant domains 
in the sehool systam. The chart of the Bedford School System locatea 
the Student Deveiopment System in rila'cion to other subsystems of the 
school ayscem. The chart of the Student Developitient System shows how 
the various major subsystems of this pupil sarvices system Interrelate 
on a very genaral acale. You will note on this flowchart that the 
signal paths do not make the interrelationships very clsar. Much more 
analysis would be required to sort out these complex interactions. 

Among the "Functions /Tasks" subsysteTn in the Stadant Developmsnt 
System you will note a subsystem on "Progran Planning." Our two page 
flowchart. provides a detailed analysis of thl.» one small subsystem of 
the total Student Development System which, in turn, is but a subsystem 
of the total Bedford School System, and so on, 
SunsMry 

Our purpose In this section, as it has been throughout this report, 
Is to provide potential planners with enough detailed Information to 
see how the aystems approach actually works. Much of tha Information 
presented In this section may be inherently uninteresting to read but 
it is the stuff of reality with which any planning must deal. Taken 
together the different kinds of inforfflatlon ganerated by thes?^ tmxlous 
approachei to functional/task analysis should give you a -.unvilete 
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picture of the kind of contextual evaluation information that will im- 
prova daciglon making. By dealing thoroughly and comprehensively with 
the quastion of where your program is presently at ^ you will have a 
much clearer idea as to where you need to go in order to arriva at tha 
end results you are seeking. , ' 

^ETHODS/^ffiANS MALYSIS 
The procedures followed for this part of our project are simple 
to describe. We began by providing the counseling staff with a set 
of the ■■Methods -Means Worksheets-' and a copy of Wellman's taxonomy 
of guidanr ' objectives * At the same time we provided them with in- 
structions for assigning priority ratings on the four point scale to 
each obj active* 

With this information they were to work in grade level groups 
(elementaryj junior high, senior high) to select high priority ob** 
jectivee from each of the three domalna. For each objective they were 
to specify a target population^ operationalized criteria fof the ob- 
jactlva, ona or mora posslbla itrataglis for imp lamenting the object Ive^ 
and one or more poiilble aiieisment procedures that eould be used with 
the' criteria to evaluate attalninant of the objective. They were free 
to revise or rewrite the objectivee in any way they, wanted or to write 
new objectives not on the taxonomy* This work was undartakan In the 
midst of many other end of year demands on the counselor'a time and 
esientially cQmpleted in 3-4 weeks. The Project SAGE staff acted as 
consultants. - 
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In addition to the work of the eounselora, lr,ene Poguo o( the 
SAGE staff worked on a sample career development program for grades 
K-6, utilizing vocational domain objectives and wricing more datai lud 
speciPications for two of those objectives. She also created a clov- 
chart of the program objectives. This project, along with samples of 
the eounselora' work is reproduced below. 
Elementary Level 

OBJECTIVl: For the student to take responsibility for completing 

school tasks to the best of his ability (Educational donai 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, K-6 ' 
OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Completing and handing in aasignmenta on time 

Meeting academic damands of the class room 

Increasing ability to organize work tasks ee/tectlvely 

Aaking questions appropriate to the discussion 

Being responsible for use and care of school property 

Taking responsibility for school notices going home 

Bringing lunch money 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Student /counae lor group discussion on academic requirements 
Parent conference and parent /tflachar conferencea on aeademlc 

requirements and ability to. perform 
Encouraging aupportlve attitude on the part of adult agent 

Involved . 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES- ■ _ 

- - ,°!^! V^^'" °^ behaviors with help of observation rating charts 

OBJECTIVE t For the student to becom. aware of the expected and accept - 
able patterns of behavior in the school setting (Bducation- 
al domain) 
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TARGET POPULATION: All students, K-6 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Knowledge of classroom and school rules 

Participation in the development of school regulations 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Student /counselor group discussions on school rules 

Parent meetings (by neighborhood) to clarify school requirements 

On-going teacher/counselor consultation regarding children not 

meeting behavior standards 
Weekly counselor /principal meetings 
Duso puppetry on school functioning 

Monthly teacher /principal /counselor grade level meetings to 

discuss behavior by grade 
Referral meetings for specialist intervention in cases where 

behavior does not seem to be improvable unc^r ordinary conditions 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Written progress reports 

Count of student infractions for being put out of class, or 
requiring notification of parents, or requiring teacher inter- 
vention 



OBJECTIVE: For parents to formulate educational expectations for their 
child that are consistent with his ability and interests 
(Educational Domain) 

TARGET POPUUTION: Parents K-6 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Realistic knowledge of childs ability 
SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Standardized Tests 

On-going progress reports - Teacher evaluations - Individual 
testing where discrepancies between progress and expectations 
exist (e.g. WISC, HFD, Bender Gestalt) 
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Confef^nces with Parents (short or long term) 

Special program for parenta of underachievers (Gilmore) 

P^^'ent groups 

Referf^ls to outside agencies 
School library, Room mother, aides 

Encouraging supportive attitudes on the part of adult agents 
through counselors and principal's coffee parties, counselor 
StoUPS, in-service training for teachers. 

Diagnosing and recommendations for special education, e.g. educably 
•Retarded, language development, perceptually handicapped, emotion- 
ally disturbed, which involve completion of forms required by 
the state 

A^S5sSM5tqr[, PROCEDURES: 
Fever complaints 

Mote v/illingness to assume parental responsibility when called upon 
by school 



For the student to become aware of his persoaal .characteris- 
tics that are related to social acceptance and har'-aonious 
interpersonal relationships (Social domain) 

t^get Population: ah students k-6 

OfEI^TlOl^^I^IZED CRITERIA: 

^^oviedge of his Personal characteristics that are related to 
s°cial acceptance and harmonious persunal ^^slationshias 

S0;I^:CTED STRATEGIES : 

Cl^ggfoom discussion and sharing 
Small group discussion and interaction 
I^^il.vidual counseling 

Developmental classroom program (e.g. Duso Puppet Program) 
J'^lttis shoxjm by counselor with discussion groups 

4^S£:sSMEt^X PROCEDURES: 
^°ciog3^am 

Playground observations - child who verbalizes lack of friends and 

Can tanderstand why 
Reports from parent and teachers of positive change in sibling 

Ttilationships 
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Following are the career development objectives with some specifi- 
cations that were worked out by Irene Pogue for the elementary level. 
Goals and Obiectlves for Career Development, Grades K-6 
1.0 Student develops a positive self-concept 

1.1 Student is able to state his achievements and capabilities 

1.2 When asked questions about himself, the student responds in 

a positive way 

1.3 The student volunteers to show or display his school assignments 

1.4 The student has more positive than negative experiences when 

interacting with his peers 

1.5 When the child is asked to distinguish between the way signi- 

ficant others feel about him as a person and the way they 
feel about what he does, the child indicates self-esteem 
by stating that the significant other loves him uncondition- 
ally in spite of acts which are disapproved 

2.0 ' Student developes a positive attitude toward work 

2.1 Student can distinguish between work and play 

2.2 Student practices effective work habits 

2.3 Student has a high regard for competence and excellence in all 

types of work 

2.4 Student is aware of the concept of work in our societ"^ 
3.0 Student beiv.^.«1^ mare of ivv£ K^ ld of wodri 

3.1 Student c^^-^ idisntlfy anist st^JSiSie functims (^if nihe highly Ttisib la 

occupati^'^s in his Immedc^ate envirormnent , iricniiie, school, 
community, and as the child is older, on a national and 
international basis 

3.2 Student is aware of the interdependence of occupations 

3.3 Student is aware that all workers contribute to the welfare of 

our society 

3.4 Student becomes aware of the relationship between school and 

future occupational endeavours 

3.5 Student knows the extent of education and preparation required 

for entry to different occupations 

3.6 Student knows the difference in working conditions among and 

within occupational families 

3.7 Student becomes aware of social roles expected at different . 

occupational levels 
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3.8 Student knows the important factors affecting job success 
3-9 Studfint is aware of extrinsic and intrinsic rewards of differ- 
ent occupations 

3.10 Student is aware of the impact of social and technological 
change 

4-0 Student develops self-understanding in relation to future realistic 
career decision-making 

4.1 Student can assess current strenp:ths and limitations in 

. physical skills, leisure time activities , home and school 
responsibilities and interpersonal relationships 

4.2 Student can evaluate hir> aptitudes and abilities for broad 
occupational areas 

4.3 Student can discriminate among current likes and dislikes in 
home chores, leisure time, and school activity 

4.4 Student develops varied and wide interests 

4.5 Student examines occupation in terms of his current life con- 
text considering such factors as family background and per- 
sonal ambitions 



OBJECTIVE: Student can identify and state functions of the highly 

visible occupations in his imraediaite environment, that is, 
home, school, community (3.1) 

TARGET POPULATION: Grade 2 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

The student will state fifteen occupations that he has become 

familiar with at the end of the mini-course on the World of Work 
The child is able to state correctly his father's and mother's 

occupation, and describe /erbally what they do, and how they 

serve the community 
Given a number of occupations and tools used in these occupations, 

the child can match the tool with the holder of the occupation 

with 80 percent accuracy 
Given a symbol belonging to- certain occupational groups, the child 

can match the symbol to the group with 80 percent accuracy 
Given common occupations, the child can name two or more ways in 

which each helps us 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Mini-course in the World of Work given by the Guidance Counselor 
Field trip, and an in-school experience for students to explore 
occupations, i.e,, food service 
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Role playing occupations using articles or clothing used by 

various jobs as props for imaginary play 
Use of parents, brothers, sisterfj, dressed in uniform where 

applicable, as guest speakers to talk informally about their 

occupations 



OBJECTIVE: Student can identify and state functions of the highly 
visible occupations in his immediate environment, home, 
school, and community, and as the child is older, on a 
national and international basis (3,1) 

TARGET POPULATION: Grade 6 
OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

At the end of a mini-course on Exploring the World of Work the 

the student will be able to name correctly fiv^- job families 

with which he is familiar 
Given a job family, the student will be able to £:tate correctly 

three reasons why the occupations are considered a family 
Given vocational definitions, the child can choose the word or 

phrase from those given that best fit the definition with 80 

percent accuracy 
After completing a notebook on an occupation selected by the 

child, he will be able to compiete ai test asking questions 

abour the ^working cxmditions and prCTaistion for entry into 

that occu-pation with 80 perceirt accuxacrp' 
AftCT a field, trip '-.o a hospital, each student will be able to 

formulate a job family in the health services occupations 

with a minimum of ten occupations 
During the unit on Building Trades, the student will inten^iew 

a person employed in these trades, and then will write a report 

that will answer ten questions about the occupation 
Given a rating scale exploring student attitudes regarding various 

occupation before and after the min --course on Exploring the 

World of Work, 80 percent of the student's scores will increase 

indicating more openness in that direction 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Mini-course on exploring the world of work focusing on job families 

given by either the Guidance Counselor of Classroom teacher 
Re f er ence : A Guide for Developmental Vocational l^uidance Grades 

K-12 , The Oklahoma State Department of Education, 1968 
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The flowchart for this career development program may be found 
in the Appendix, 
Junior Hi gh Level 

OBJECTIVE: For the student to actively seek to discover new educational 
opportunities that are open to him. (Educational domain) 

TARGET POPUI/:xION: AH students, 7-8 
OPERATIONALXEiiO CRITERIA: 

Student will search for new educ<3.tional opportunities to supplement 
those he receives in regular' s-hedu led classroorar involvement 

SELECTED 5TJIATEGIES: 

EstatolEshment of a career development center (with supportive 
• equipment and materials) withiz the LRC 

ASSESSMENT BROCEDURES: 

Parti-cn^Htlmn in learning situatiDr.s outsxde of ziLaasTnirami 

Participation in LRC activities? 

UtiliJzatioE of career develczprnHrcr aids (LRC) 

Teacher observations 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to become competent in skills that are 
needed for effective functioning in his social groups, 
i.e., family, peers, etc. (Social domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 7-8 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Demonstrated mastery of skills needed for effective functioning- 
in social groups - skills such as cooperation, compromise, and 
active participation in the interest of the group 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Group discussions structured around: 
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a. Reading from "Coping with'* book series (in guidance library) 

b. Film strips 

c. Student chosen topics 

Role playing of various social institutions 

Listening to records , doing workbooks, etc., as part of program 
provided by "Social Sciences Laboratory Kit" (on Order) 

Counselor presentation of the results of the TED test to the 
individual student and attempts to ellicit from the student 
alternate ways of solving the developmental tasks depicted in 
the TED test, (TED test objectively assesses child's ability 
to effectively deal with tasks of socialization, aggression, 
trust, etc.) 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Teacher evaluation 

Sociograms 

TED Test 

CT? 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to develop self-confidence as an autonomous, 
self-actualizing individual (Social domain) 

TARGET POPUIATIOW: All students, 7-8 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Expressed positive feelings towards self. Demonstrated capabilities 
of functioning alone in a creative, fulfilling manner 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Success experiences in social and acadeitiic areas 

Positive reinforcement for independent, responsible behavior 

Group approaches to social and academic learning 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Observation 
Interview . 
CTP 
TED 
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•OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of vocational interests, 
requirements, and training facilities (Vocational domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 7-8 
OPEK^mOMLIZED CRITERIA: 

ITie student will have a knowldege of job requirements, opportunities 
and placement facilities available for him. 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

General material on vocations (Job Ahead Series) 

Visits to selected and varied industrial complexes 

Talks and job descriptions by members of local industries ' and 

probable employers 
Information from Federal EmployTnent Office and Dep^rtmen^, oi 

Reh abi 1: ;^ a t i o: 
Utiliz-ation of LRC Career Development facilities 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Check list of job interests 
Kuder Vocational Interest Test 

Evaluations by lA teachers, Ho.Tie Ec. , Art, and Music departments 
Personal and character observations by regular teachers and specialists 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of his educational and 
vocational interests (Vocational .domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 7-8 
OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Ability to verbalize educational and vocational interests 
SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

SRA - Job Ahead Series - lessons 
Guidance Library - Browsing time 

Classroom exercise in reading about, research, writing about caree 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 
Student inventory 

Successful completion of a report on a chosen career (in social 

studies or language arts 
Kuder Occupational Interest Inventory 
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OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of the requirements for 
graduation (Educational Domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, K-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Student is involved in selecting his courses each year and is given 
a program of studies indicating requirements for graduation 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Program of studies is published which outlines the specific 
requirements for graduation 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Students are meeting requirements for graduation 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to seek actively to discover new educational 

and life opportunities that are open to him (Educational domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-1^^, 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Uses library to seek information. Utilizes career files, college 
catalogs* and other resource materials in counseling suite 
Responds to such orrerings as career conferences, meetings with 
college representatives, summer school enrichment courses. 
Participates in extra-curricular activities 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Publicize and make available resources which will stimulate students 
to seek new educational and life opportunities 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Observation by librarian, teacher, and counselor 

Student^s degree of involvement is generally manifested in student/ 
counselor session. 
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OBJECTIVE: For the student to feel that he can contribute to and gain rrom 
his educational program (Educational comain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Shares relevant experiences with classmates. Brings pertinent 
material to class to supplement text and to stimulate the interest 
of others. Chooses courses which seem appropriate to his interests 
and goals with increasing confidence and does not rely extensively 
on parental, teacher, peer or counselor assistance. 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Student involvement encouraged 

Student contribution encouraged in classrooms, in curriculum 
development and in policy making by inclusion of students in 
the policy making structure of the school 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Teacher observation in class 

Counselor observation in program planning and student/parent conferences 
Student encouraged to assess orally or in writing the extent of his 
own involvement, contributions and gain. 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of the concept of work in our 
soci^?ty, the occupational structure, and significant trends 
(Vocational domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Student will name his tentative career choice and describe verbally 
the life style ch±s occupation and be able to state the occupational 
trends of that particular occupation as forecast by the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook 

Reference boods and career information are used by the student in 
career planning* Career conferences and career day are available and 
attended by students. 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Group vocational counseling, career education and placement services 
are available for all students. 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Students are seen in groups and given Kuder Interest Inventories. 
Placement services in the counseling department are effectively used 
by students for part-time and full-time jobs. 
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OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of the preparation requirements 
and needed skills at different occupational levels . (Vocational 
domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 
OPE RATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

StudentjD use career reference materials including the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, Occupational Outlook Handbook, and 
Quarterly Occupational Outlook 

Stiadents enroll in college preparatory, business, home economics, 
industrial arts, art, music programs 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Provide programs and career education to teach occupational infoirmation 
and skills. 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Students are given tests and questionnaires regarding requirements 
and skills for various occupational levels. 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to make tentative choices of occupational 
areas (Vocational domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 11-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Student becomes active participant in Work Education program 
Student selects job related to course selections, his expressed 

interests, and potentialities indicated on various tests 
Student apprentices himself to person working in a certain career 

area ranging from a typesetter, to foundryman, to teacher, to 

artist, to stock broker. 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Enlarge work -education program by coordinating with local businesses 
and industries 

Get list of company volunteers to act as supervisors for apprentices 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 



O . Student does all above 
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OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of his personal characteristics 
that are related to social acceptance and harmonious inter- 
personal relationships (Social domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Group and personal verbalization by the student: of his own characteristics 

and qualities of his interpersonal relationships 
Group and personal discussion of general qualities deemed socially 

acceptable and unacceptable by student's own group and society in 

general 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Personal and group counseling 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDUi^S: 

Give and evaluate California Test of Personality 

Observation of students in class and school activities by counselors 
and teachers 



OBJECTIVE: For the student to become aware of the skills needed for 

effective functioning in his social group such as cooperation, 
compromise, and respect for others (Social domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 

OPERATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

In group situations, student does not dominate discussion but 

listens to others as well as self 
He does not denigrate expressed ideas of others but shows respect 

for them even though he may disagree 
He does not refuse to participate in group situations because others 

do not share his views 
He appears interested ±\\ the group task at hand and can sublimate 

self-Interest through involvement 

SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Introduction of student to fundamentals of group behavior by 
counselor in group sessions and by teacher In classroom 

Practice In group interaction with student assessing his own 
performance 



OBJECTIVE: For student to evalu 
and to choose social 
domain) 

TARGET POPULATION: All students, 9-12 
OPE RATIONALIZED CRITERIA: 

Student enters free and open discussions with significant others 
in various settings such as classroom, home, youth groups, activity 
groups 

Student joins one or more groups 
SELECTED STRATEGIES: 

Group counseling with all significant others 
Personal counseling 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: 

Observation, verbal and written reports by significant others 
Continued participation in one or more groups 



s for social affiliation 
' . iuifill his needs (Social 



The above examples of the work of the Bedford counseling staff are only 
part of the total number of such worksheets that were developed. It should 
be obvious to any reader that at one and the same time the work is unusually 
well doae and replete with inadequacies. One would have no difficulty cri- 
ticizing many of the operationalized criteria as not being behavlorally clear 
or the selected strategies often not seeming feasible or clearly enough re- 
lated to the attainment of the objective, or the assessment procedures being 
unclear or only dimly related to the criteria to be assessed. 

Yet these are the inadequacies born of any effort to work systemati- 
cally at a complex task. Keeping in mind the limited time that these coun- 
selors worked at this assignment, any staff could take heart from the quali- 
ty of work that they produced. 
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LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER: A SELECTED STRATEGY 

Project SAGE left a legacy to the Bedford system in the form of 
established goals for the overall program and, in particular, for the 
Division of Student Development* It remained for the staff and ad- 
ministration of the system to propose program development that would 
set the course for the school in directions suggested by these goals. 
We will examine here, in some detail, a major student development pro- 
posal that is nov7 in its pilot stage, namely, the Learning Resource 
Center (LRC) . 

The center was designed to accomplish a number of the inter-rela- 
ted goals of the student development program as established by Project 
SAGE. This strategy is being tested out, on a pilot basis, during the 
academic year 1972-73 and will be evaluated for possible expansion and 
full implementation K-'12 in subsequent years. 
General Description 

The facilities being utilized for the pilot program consist of a 
six room counseling suite at the Junior High School (one of which has 
been refitted as an intern-training observation room); the reading de- 
velopment room; a small gymnasium room off the main gym, and an empty 
classroom* These facilities are In the same immediate area and will be 
supplemented, as finances permit, by the addition of a large area at the 
lower level of the Junior High School that wHi be properly equipped for 
the purpose, in addition, a portion of the library adjoining the pre- 
sent counseling area will be screened off and refitted with the proper 
software and hardware to function as a learning resource library. 

The eventual purpose of the LRC is to maximize the potential of 
Q the system to meet the SAGE goals, particularly as they relate to learn- 
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mams^ ing disabled (LD) students. 
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Initially the LRC will direct its resources to the learniag dis- 
abled student population, those formerly labelled emotionally disturbed, 
retarded, SLD, and similar categories. The ensuing years of operation 
would see its effect sprr g throughout the system, enhancing the abil- 
ity of all learners \^/x hin learning system to cope with role demands. 

Operational D escription 

The pilot program will schedule LD students into regular classrooms 
wherever physical and/or psychological limitations allow. Contrary to 
similar efforts in the past, however, the LRC will supplement these place- 
raent activities with consulting staff and supportive faculty and student 
interns. Present Junior High School Student Development staff are being 
assigned to the following LRC activities: 

1. Direct consultation with classroom reachers resulting in indivi- 
dualized curriculum being developed, within the subject format, to meet the 
needs of LD students assigned to those classes. 

2. Direct consultation with administration resulting in program pro- 
posals that will further the development of effective programming for the 
LD student. 

3. Classroom participation, as lecturers, to acquaint student body 
with range of individual differences, learning development techniques, de- 
velopment of coping skills, etc. 

4. Involvement as working committee to review, evaluate and extend 
the LRC program. 

Junior High teaching staff are participating, for increment credit, 
in the LRC intern training program and will be assigned to individual or 
small groups of LD students as tutorial/supportive staff during their 12- 
week Internship period. This assignment will be a two-hour per week basis 
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4. A prcoosed music development program is in the planning stage. 

The LRC vrogram is conceived of as a '^school within a school'* in 
which the faculty and administrative staff parti '^ipating act as catalytic 
agents within the larger learning system to bring about innovation and 
change. The task of the participating faculty is to interpret the de- 
mands of the learning system as individualistically as possible. The 
program will carry an important focus on both social and career devel- 
opment . 

The LRC staff of the "school within a school" will act as supportive 
and resource personnel available to the student whenever he finds himself 
having difficulty in meeting the demands of the system. While the initial 
efforts are directed at the learning disabled student, the LRC concept is 
applicable to the total student body and will be extended in that direc- 
tion as soon as feasible. In addition, the faculty are also considered 
active learners along with the students, thus enhancing the involvement 
in the total learn ng process. 

Examples of Goals and Objectives for the Life Skills Program 

One phase of the LRC program alluded to above is the Life Skills Pro- 
gram which emphasizes physical activities and group discussion as the ma- 
jor means for implementing the goals of this particular program. We feel 
that th goals and objectives of this program are especially well defined 
and particularly relevant to several of the major Student Development Pro- 
^"^am goals cited earlier. 
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Life Skills Program Goals and Objectives 



To increase the child's capacity for self-challenge by providing oppor- 
tunities for testing limits and for moving beyond previous expectations. 

1.1 The child will recognize and accept his or her physical capacities. 

1.2 The child will have realistic expectations of his or her physical 
abilities. 

1.3 The child will set. and meet physical self-challenges. 

1.^ The child will accept failure constructively - graciously. 
1-5 The child will accept success constructively - graciously- 

1.6 The child will function well within a competitive situation. 

1.7 The child will recognize true self-worth not based on physical, 
emotional or intellectual capacities. 

To enhance the child's awareness and use of the physical resources of the 
organism by offering activities and exercises for body awareness, balance, 
control^ and coordination. 

2.1 The child will have increased body-control. 

2.2 The child will have a good sense of balance. 

2.3 The child will have a good sense of rhythm. 

2.4 The child will have increased sensory awareness. 

2.5 The child will have Increased coordination. 

To broaden the child's behavioral repertoire by providing a supportive 
laboratory for observing and experimenting with old and alternative forms 
of social interaction. 

3.1 The child will be able to clarify the thoughts and feelings that 
arise in program activities. 

3.2 The child will be able to provide and to receive feedback to and 
from other children in program discussion groups. 

3.3 The child will be able to deal with emotions such as fear, anger, 
hurt, and frustration in a constructive manner. 

3.4 The child will be able to express feelings of concern, care and 
warmth to others in program discussion groups. 

3.5 The child will help others to set and to meet physical challenges. 

3.6 The child will be able to cooperate with others to achieve shared 
goals in program activities. 

3.7 The child will trust his peers in program activities and discussion 
groups. 

To foster the child "s sense of mastery and skill development by offering 
instruction in enjoyable activities. 

4.1 The child will acquire skills in physical activities suitable for 
individual play. 

4.2 The child will acquire skills in physical activities suitable for 
couple 's play. 

4.3 The child will acquire skills in physical activities suitable for 
team play. 

4.4 The child will master skills appropriate to his physical capacity 
and needs. 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The purpose of this manual was to provide a systematic set of pro- 
cedures for planning, developing, and evaluating a guidance or pupil per- 
sonnel services program in a school system, and to show how some of nhose 
procedures were designed and tested out in a school setting. The inten- 
tion was to make the written explanations sufficiently explicit so that 
readers would know enough to be able to try out the procedures and modi- 
fy them to meet their own needs and situation. 

For any of these intentions to be realized guidance and pupil per- 
sonnel staffs must be committed to a program that will be accountable in 
some sense of the word to a set of agreed upon goals. And a major part 
of that commitment must be in the form of time and resources allocated to 
the planning and evaluation activities. This means administrative sup- 
port and community support. We hope that if that kind of support is forth- 
coming this manual will go a long way toward providing you with the tech- 
nical know-how to implement a systems approach to planning, development, 
and evaluation in the complex field of human services. 

o 
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APPENDIX A 



GUIDANCE MODE-FUNCTION SURVEY 



The relatively brief and simple survey that follows was developed 
from a model of guidance functions described by Merville Shaw.* The re- 
sults of the survey yill enable ua lo get a clearer picture of the gen- 
eral functional direction of the counseling services at each level of 
the system. The survey will also reveal whether or not there are any 
significant differences between the way the counseling services operate 
at different levels and in the viewpoint of different counselors. And, 
finally, the survey will reveal whether or not there are any conflicts 
between an espoused theoretical general mode and the. functions that are 
actually performed. 

The survey .carries no connotations as to the "goodness" or "bad- 
ness" of any function or direction. This is simply a convenient way to 
determine fairly systematically where we "are at" so that the further 
discussion can be conducted about what we are doing, 

You need not sign your name to the survey, but should indicate on 
the survey whether you are an elementary, junior high school, or senior 
high school counselor or some other pupil personnel worker. 
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Definitions of Functions 

Individ u a.. Counse ling; Counseling on a one to one basis with any individual, 
including students, teachers, or parents v/ith the intent of either remedying 
existing probleras or preventing problems from occurring- DO NOT INCLUDE such 
activities as programming of students and job, class, or college placement, 
unless actual career counseling is involved. 

Grou^;:> C oun seling : Any fora of group or r.ul^iipie: counseling with any groups 
of indTvidTuals - teachers, parents, sLuCivi:nt3 - for the purpose of remedying 
existing problems or prevencing problems from occurring, DO NOT INCLUDE 
GROUP MEETINGS for the purpose of giving information - test, career, or edu- 
cational • 

Consultation : C^n take place with a wide variety of clients. Entails less 
personal involvement and investment than counseling and has as its primary 
aim influencing the behavior of a third party. Consultant role is more like- 
ly to be didactic and advisory. 

Testing and Appraisal : The function here is diagnosis, individual, group, 
class or school system. It refers to your use of test information, not time 
spent administering and recording test scores. 

Curriculum Development : Any activity related to the curriculum that stems 
from the counselor * s knowledge of child development, academic achievement, 
human ability, effects of environment on academic performance, principles 
of learning, and classroom testing. 

Provision of Information ; Any activity for the primary purpose of giving 
information on jobs, careers, colleges, training, etc. Included here would 
be time spent organizing and updating the information services and materials. 

In-Service Training : Participation in providing in-service training to 
teachers and/or administrators in such things as testing, principles of 
learning, etc. 

Articulation ; Participation in activities designed to smooth the transition 
from one school to another. This could include counseling interviews as well 
as group sessions, visits to the new school, etc. 

Use of Records : Utilization of records for purposes of evaluation, diagnosis, 
or other purposes in the guidance program. Not included is time spent putting 
information into records. 

Referral : This activity is to include any of the following types of referral: 
with a single school unit^ as from one counselor to another; within. the dis- 
trict but out of 'a given school; and to a source outside the school district. 

Evaluation and Research ; Time spent evaluating the guidance program or con- 
ducting research related to evaluation or to program development. Follow-up 
surveys of graduates is just one typical example of an activity under this 
heading* 
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Check one: ^Elem Couns*, J.H.S. Couns. H.S.Couns, Other 

(Specify) 

1. Below are brief descriptions of six primary uiodes by which a guidance 
program might function. Assume that a primary mode of functioning would 
encompass a minimum of 75% of the time and resources of the guidance de- 
partment. You are to rank order these six modes according to how you would 
value the expenditure of 151 or more time operating in that mode. Assign 
nhe most valued mode #1 and the least valued #6. 

Rank 

O^der Description of Mode 

Providing relevant services to adults in the child's school 

environment* 

Direct intervention with children primarily through group 

procedures. 

Consultation with significant adults regarding problems of 

children at an early stage in the development of those problems. 

____ Direct services, primarily individual counseling, to children 

with incipient problems. 

, Placement of children with special problems in a special class 

setting, 

^ Direct intervention, primarily through counseling and psycho- 

therapy, with children needing long term treatment. 



Now place an X next to the mode that represents the primary 
mode of the guidance unit you-presently function in (e.g.- elementary, jr. 
h.s., sr. h.s.). 

Next to the mode you marked with an X, place the percentage 
of time and resources you feel is actually devoted to that mode by the gui 
dance unit you belong to. This percentage should be greater than the per- 
centage you would assign to any other single mode. 
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2. Assume for purposes of this survey iihat these functions listed below are 
discrete or non-overlapping and that they include all the professional 
functions you perforin on the job. indicate the proportion of time ac- 
tually spent on each function over the course of a year such that the 
total adds up to 100%, Place these proportions on the left hand side. 
On the right hand side do the same thing according to what you would 
consider the most desirable allocation of time from your point of view. 
(Definitions of these functions are listed on a preceding page.) 

Actucil Desirable 

Individual counseling 

^Group counseling 

Consultation 



Testing and appraisal 
Curriculum development 
Provision of information 



In-Service training 
Articulation 



Use -of records 



Referral 



Evaluation and research 
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